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A massive and exhaustive 160 page book in which 
Will Eisner finally reveals his theories and philoso- 


phies about creating comics. In this profusely illus- Send to: ECLIPSE BOOKS 
trated milestone of comics evaluation, Eisner dis- P.O. Box 199 
cusses all aspects of creating comics, including full Guerneville, CA 95446, 
chapters on: Please send me___ copy (ies) of: 
— Comics as a Form of Reading O trade paperback $14.95 

q — Imagery hardcover $24.95 

— Timing Please add $1.00 per book postage. 


— The Frame 

— Expressive Anatomy 
— Writing and Sequential Art Address 
— Application.of Sequential Art City 


Name 


Of particular interest to Spirit fans will be the com- 
plete Spirit stories printed and fully annotated by 
Eisner. Available as trade paperback or hardcover. 
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Announcing 


the JOHN BYRNE 


Lithograph Series — 
A MAJOR COMIC ART EVENT 


kK i i i tions to be 
Marvel's premiere artist, John Byrne, has recently completed a set of six pen and ink illustra ; 

offered OeclaSiaNy as fine art lithographs by Gary Peters Galleries. These are highly limited editions —there will 
only be five hundred copies of each—and are sure to sell out rapidly due to the high demand expected and 


the incredible low price of each lithograph. 


For Mature Collectors Only... 
These lithographs offer everything you've come to admire about the unique Byme style and something more. 


i i inati ling array of new 
Free of the Comics Code censors, John has let his imagination run wild and has created adazzi e 
fantasy characters—all of them women. Like his famed interpretations of Dark Phoenix, Kitty Pryde, the White 
Queen, and even the super-strong, yet sensuous She-Hulk, these new characters are unbelievably breath- 
taking. But, because of the tastefully handled nudity present in these lithographs, we must limit the sale to 


collectors over eighteen years of age. 


Pole iat aed ion ($180.00 for all six 
i ill be offering THE JOHN BYRNE LITHOGRAPH SERIES by subscription ($ ),00 for x, 
See arescn WB Pto only $30.00) and separately ($40.00 each). The first lithograph is 


reducing the cost of each lithograp | 0 , 
ited “edlatea and depicts Byrne’s creation —a female cyborg. Galatea” will be available July My Ress 
Each lithograph will be produced by one of New York's finest lithographers, the prestigious Geo. Miller Ns. 


Printed on the highest quality Arches paper, imported from France, sparing no expense. Each lithograph 
measures 10 x 14 and is also available framed. 
Each Lithograph will be personally signed and numbered by John Byrne. 


Don’t Delay... ‘ f 
There will only be five hundred copies of each lithograph and when they're gone, they're gone. There will 


be no reprintings. Numbers will be assigned as we receive orders, with low numbers going to orders received 
first. Once an edition is sold out, we'll be forced to refund all further orders, or if you request, apply itto the next 
edition in the series, guaranteeing that you'll receive the next JOHN BYRNE LITHOGRAPH. A subscription ensures 
that you'll receive alll six lithographs, all signed and with the same number. 

atch orion 2 Sp original Carl Barks’ paintings were available to collectors for the unbelievably low price 
of $200.00: Those same paintings, less than fifteen years later, are now purchased by collectors foras much as 
$10,000.00. Today it costs more to buy a fine art lithograph of one of Barks’ paintings than it cost to buy one of his 
original paintings not that long ago. What Barks was to Disney comics, John Byme is to Marvel comics. Each is a 
master story-teller and an acclaimed artist. 


An rtunity... : 
Moe neers. has the serious comic art collector or investor had the opportunity to purchase fine art 


i j i i roduced, super 
lithographs by a major comic book artist at such a low cost. These are not inexpensive, mass-pr 
nesters with limited long-term. value, but highly collectable lithographs that are signed and numbered 


rsonally by John Byrne. i , 
ee Don't wait ten years and regret that you missed this opportunity. 


Act now, and save! 
Available exclusively from Gary Peters Galleries, P.O. Box 274, Brooklyn, New York 11235 
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Send to: Gary Peters Galleries, Dept. Cl, P.O. Box 274, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 

lam over 18 years of age and have enclosed S$ for the following: 
(_) Asubscription to all six in the JOHN BYRNE LITHOGRAPH SERIES. ($180) 
(_) Framed. (Add'l cost of just $40. for the series.) 

(_ ) Insturdy mailing tubes. (At no add'l cost.) 

( ) For ____ copies of “Galatea,” the first in the JOHN BYRNE LITHO SERIES 
(. ) Frames (Add'l cost of just $8, each) 

() Ina sturdy mailing tube. 


_State. 


Please include $3.50 to cover postage and handling per lithograph. 
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The inveterate credits-watchers among 
you have already noticed the addition of 
another West Coast Correspondent in: the 
column to the left of this editorial. The name 
is new to COMICS INTERVIEW — but not 
to comics: Shel Dorf. 

Shel will be contributing all kinds of in- 
terviews from California with a genuine 
cross section, a true variety, of cartoonists 
and creators in all walks of comics life. The 
first of his efforts here — a conversation 
with Rick Hoberg — appeared in issue #21, 
and his dialogue with Carl Macek is a high 
point of the issue you hold in hand. 

Shel really needs no introduction — he’s 
an active presence in the comics field. From 
its start until only recently he helmed the 
San Diego Comic Convention, he was 
founding editor of Milton Caniff’s STEVE 
CANYON magazine for Kitchen Sink, and 
he continues as letterer of the current syn- 
dicated strip. Shel’s knowledge of the his- 
tory of comics is considerable, and his most 
recent activities include writing, editing and 
producing a series of comic-strip reprint 
books for Blackthorne. 

And, of course, contributing to COMICS 
INTERVIEW. 

In fact, Shel is, himself, ripe for the in- 
terviewing — so besides the conversations 
with various comics creators he’ll be con- 
ducting for us, I’ve also arranged for an in- 
terview in the months to come with the man 
behind the microphone. I’m sure Shel has 
many stories to tell! 

COMICS INTERVIEW is all the richer 
for his contributions. Keep ‘em coming, 
Shel! 
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PRODUCER: 
CARL MACEK 


the robotech master himself in a scintil- 
lating dialogue with shel dorf 


EDITOR: 

CAT YRONWODE 

the perils of publishing — leonard rifas 
engages in an eclipsing rap with the self- 
proclaimed princess of plastic 


FAN IN THE STUDIO: 
BEAU SMITH is 
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tm. 


he Foglio studio is a large, airy 
(r) room in Phil’s large, airy apart- 

ment in Brooklyn's Flatbush sec- 
tion, which he shares with film/video artist 
Cecilia Cosentini. Phil's public style is ef- 
fusive; he exudes confidence; and he’s not 
afraid to act out a story. That being the case, 
it’s not surprising to discover that one of his 
outside interests is performing — he has 
formed, along with four other science-fiction 
and comics fans, the Zanti Misfits, a com- 
edy troupe currently making convention ap- 
pearances. Though he’s now a profession- 
al, fandom is very much a part of Phil's life, 
So it seemed natural to start the conversa- 
tion at the high points of his fannish 
career... 


Name: Phil Foglio 
Born: | May 1956 — Mt. Vernon, 
NY 

Residence: Brooklyn, NY 
Educated: Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, BFA 1978 (other gradu- 
ates include Milton Caniff) 

First Published Work: ISAAC 
ASIMOV'S SCIENCE FICTION 
MAGAZINE, 1978 

Proudest Accomplishments: 
Thanks to art, I’ve never had to hold 
down a real job for more than a 
month at a time. 

Most Embarrassing Accomplish- 
ment: Cartoons published in 
SWANK 


PAT O’NEILL: / understand you believe 
you were once cheated out of a Hugo 
Award? 
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“MYTH-ADVENTURES is gonna be big stuff.” 


PHIL FOGLIO: Not — exactly. was 
nominated in 1976 in two categories — best 
fan artist and best dramatic presentatjons for 
THE CAPTURE, a slide show I did with 
Bob Asprin. Bob wrote it, I drew it, ina 
week. We lost out to the film version of 
Harlan Ellison’s A BOY AND HIS DOG. 
We have since determined, through various 
people, that there was a gross mistake, and 
we should have won. 


No joke, no joke. According to a friend 
who worked for a bookstore up in Canada, 
they had a deal where if you joined the 
WorldCon and filled out your Hugo ballot, 
they'd mail it for you. While the owner was 
doing it, before he mailed them all in, he 
went through the ballots to see how his cus- 
tomers were voting, which made sense. He 
said THE CAPTURE had close to 500 votes 
in his stack, alone. A BOY AND HIS DOG 
won on less than 500. But the WorldCon 
that year, MidAmeriCon, was notorious for 


“I change quite a lot... I know what | 
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WRITER/ARTIST 
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Aahz gives Skeeve the soft sell-from MYTH-ADVENTURES #, 


losing a lot of mail. (In a high-pitched 
voice:) But am I bitter? Nooooooo. 
PAT: After all, you won one later on... 
PHIL: Right. The next year, 1977, Best Fan 
Artist. I was up against Tim Kirk, who had 
dominated the field for the last five years. 
I was 21 when I won, which made me the 
youngest person to ever win a Hugo, a 
record which still stands. In 1978, I won 
again for Best Fan Artist, and at that point, 
I removed my name from consideration in 
that category — which prompted a wave of 
the same thing. Rick Sternbach did the 
same thing, and so did Charlie Brown, pub- 
lisher of LOCUS, the SF news magazine. 
That lasted until Chuck managed to get out 
of the auditorium and say, *‘I was drugged 
or stupid — I didn’t mean it! Jesus!’’ And 
LOCUS has continued to rack them up, with 
blithe disregard of whether it’s a fanzine or 
not. ‘‘Hi, Chuck!"’ 
PAT: And that presentation, THE CAP- 
TURE, led, somewhat circuitously, to what 
you're doing now — MYTH-ADVENTURES. 
PHIL: Around the end of 1981, beginning 
of ’82, the then-editor of Donning/Starblaze, 
Hank Stine, had seen my stuff and said, 
‘*Hey, we want you to illo these books that 
Bob Asprin is doing for us.*’ I don’t know 
whether Bob suggested me or not, though 
that’s not impossible. It just worked so well 
together that there’s never been any sugges- 
tion of stopping. And when Hank left and 
Kay Reynolds took over, the working rela- 
tionship became a lot more interlocking, and 
that’s why I’m doing so many things for 
them now. 
PAT: When did the idea of doing it as a 
comic book pop up? 
PHIL: I’m not sure when the idea first 
manifested itself, because it was something 
Bob and Richard Pini cooked up. They 


came to me and said, *“‘How'd you like to 
do the art?” That was around the end of '83. 
I thought about it and said, ‘‘Nope, can’t 
do it.’’ And they said, “‘Whaddaya mean, 
you can’t do it? This is WaRP Graphics, this 
is MYTH-ADVENTURES, this is gonna be 
big stuff!’ And I told them I just didn’t have 
the time to pencil and ink a whole book. 
PAT: After all, at that time you still thought 
you were going to be doing D'ARC TAN- 
GENT, right? 

PHIL: Among other things. I just couldn't 
afford the time to do both books. ‘*Well, 
how about if we get somebody else to ink 
you?’’ And I said, ‘‘That sounds 
interesting.’’ 

Then began a great little lobster quadrille, 
as they took submissions. Richard immedi- 
ately spoke up for this great guy he knew, 
but I said I’d like to throw it open. We sent 
out sample pencils to a bunch of people — 
one of whom was Freff, incidentally. Tim 
Sale won, hands down. 

PAT: Richard’s choice? 

PHIL: Yeah, but he really was the best of 
the samples, by a wide margin. I said, 
‘‘Great, let me meet Tim, talk to him. . .”’ 

‘Well, that’s kind of tough. . .”” Richard 
replied. 

“Why?” 

“He lives in Seattle.”” 

‘*Washington? Okay, I can’t meet him. 
What’s he done?’’ 

“Absolutely nothing.’’ 

“Can I see some of his stuff?’” 

“We don’t have any here, but we’ve seen 
it — and it’s great!’’ 

‘But I’m going to pencil an entire book 
and then just shove it out into the void, and 
not know what’s going to happen?’’ 

“Yup, yup, yup:.."’ 

“Oh, great..."’ 


Well, I did it. We talked about all kinds 
of things — like having Tim ink the first is- 
sue entirely on tissue overlays, so in case 
it turned out terrible, we could do something 
with it. But finally, I said, ‘‘Fuck, it’s only 
a book, send it out..."” 

It came back and it looked pretty good. 
I was real pleased. Then Richard said, 
“*We're gonna premiere the book at Nor- 
wesCon, 1984." 

I said, ‘‘NorwesCon. Where’s that?’’ 

“Seattle. So Tim will be able to get 
there.”” 

“That's terrific. And of course, you’re 
paying for me to get out there, too.”’ 

“*Well, no, but we'd really like it if you 
were there.”” 

I said, ‘‘Oh, terrific. Well, okay. But the 
book will definitely be there?’’ 

“Oh yeah, we’re taking it to the printers 
Tuesday.”” 

“Wait a minute. Rich, Rich — you're tak- 
ing the book in Tuesday, and Friday, we’re 
going to premiere it in Seattle?”’ 

“*Yeah.”” 


“Well, that doesn’t leave a whole hell of 
a lot of time for somebody doing something 
like fucking up the press or something, does 
it?!” 

‘*No, but these are really good people. 
Don’t worry about it.’” 

“‘When are you going to pick the book 
up?”’ 

“Friday morning, on my way to the 
airport.” 

“RICH! 
inspiring!”” 

“Don’t worry about it!”’ 

So, true to all publishing form, the book 
runs into some production delays, and Rich 
gets it to the printer not Tuesday, but Wed- 


Your confidence is awe- 
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Bob’s written and I know I don’t like it.” 


nesday. ‘‘Rich, my flight leaves Wednes- 
day night...” 

“Yeah, it'll be a real shame if the book 
ain't there.”’ 

“RICH! I'm taking out a mortgage to af- 
ford this damn plane ticket, and you’re tell- 
ing me the book might not be there?’’ 

“*You gotta have faith, Phil...” 

We got there. Rich’s’ plane theoretically 
got in at nine p.m. Well, he’s not there at 
nine, he’s not there at ten. I’m sitting in the 
hotel lobby. He’s not there at eleven — I’m 
now camped in the hotel lobby. At 1:30 
a.m., Bob is sitting with me, our eyes are 
like two fried eggs afraid to blink. Rich rum- 
bles in and says, ‘‘Hi, guys! What are you 
doing here? What's the big problem?’ 

“Rich, you're here, thank God! Did you 
bring the book?”* 

“The book? Oh, the book! Yeah.’’ And 
he holds up a box. We wheel his stuff to 
his room, and goes in and says, ‘‘Well, see 
you guys in the morning.”’ 

Bob and I just look at each other. ‘*He’s 
fuckin’ joking, isn’t he?”? 

So we broke down the door — “‘If you 
don’t give us a copy of the book, Pini, we're 
going to kill you!” ; 

PAT: So what are you up to now? 
PHIL: I am working on issue #6 right now. 
The big changes: recently I had to go from 
26 to 28 pages on the book, because they 
were cutting some of the flim-flam in the 
back. Then, when Mike Catron joined 
WaRP, he said, “Hey, back-up features sell 
books!’’ So now they want me to cut back 
to 20 pages. They are also interested in me 
doing the back-up. 

PAT: Which basically means you're going 
to be back to doing 26 pages... 

PHIL: Which is somewhat of a problem. 
The MYTH-ADVENTURE books are rela- 
tively easy to do, because I've got that skele- 
ton of Bob’s to build upon, whereas the 
back-up feature I'll have to write myself. 
PAT: Do you have any idea what the back- 
up will be? 

PHIL: Yes, I do. For the 1982 Chicago 
WorldCon bid, I created a character called 
Roger Parks, a time-traveling investigator. 
His tagline was ‘‘For a fee, I'll go back in 
time and find out if something happened. 
For more, I'll make it happen.’’ And that’s 
his main business — most people pay the 
larger fee. He goes back and alters history. 
PAT: In what issue will we see the ROGER 
PARKS feature begin? 

PHIL: Hard to say. When I started MYTH- 
ADVENTURES, I was counting on 26, 28 
Pages each issue to tell the story. Getting 
cut back to 20... if they'd said, ‘‘This is- 
sue, #6, cut back to 20,” I couldn't do it. 


were supposed to go six issues to adapt 


ANOTHER FINE MYTH, but I got into it, 
and after issue #2, I said, “I’ve gotta have 
eight issues for it. I can’t do it any other 
way.’’ And they said, “‘Okay, fine!’’ I really 
had to twist their arms. ‘‘I must do more 
books!’’ *‘Okay’’ — they collapsed like a 
house of cards. 

PAT: So you really can’t say when ROGER 
PARKS will start, except that it’s some time 
after issue #6? 

PHIL: It might be issue #7, ‘cause Lord 
knows, that’s probably going to be the spars- 
i. T have'no idea what's going to be 
in issue #7 or #8... I write these things as 
I go along... j 
PAT: .. .just using Bob's basic plotline 
from the book? 

PHIL: Well... no, no. I change the books 
quite a lot — more and more as the series 
progresses. It’s kind of cumulative. When 
I say I don’t know what's going to happen 
I know what Bob’s written and I know I 
don’t like it, and I know changes I’ve made 
earlier. As I’m laying out the book, that’s 
when it all comes together, and I say, 
“Well, Skeeve did this in issue #4, and the 
end result of that is they all get turned into 


daffodils! Hmmm. . . how do I write them 
out of this one?’” 

PAT: Have you gotten any reaction from 
Bob about changing his plots — his name 
is still on the book? : 

PHIL: Yes. As a matter of fact. The big 
change came in issue #3. He called up 
Richard and said, ‘‘Are you aware of how 
much work Phil is doing on the writing?’’ 
Theoretically, Bob was supposed to give me 
a breakdown of each issue — how much of 
the book would be covered and what would 
happen on each page. Then I'd do a visual 
breakdown and submit the script to Bob for 
suggestions and changes and then I'd fin- 
ish it up. The way it was working, Bob 
would give me his outline, I’d draw up the 
breakdowns and finishes, submit them to 
Richard, and the first time Bob would see 
them is when he saw the finished book. Ad- 
mittedly, I wasn’t working until I had to, 
and to meet our schedules I was eliminat- 
ing the ‘show Bob’’ stage. So Bob said, ‘‘I 
want Phil to get more money.” He took a 
cut in his percentage. 

PAT: But has he objected to any of the 
changes you've made? 
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PHIL FOGLIO 


‘“‘Bob’ll discuss laissez faire. That’s 
bullshit in a comic. You don’t need it.’ 


PHIL: None at all. Admittedly, some of the 
biggest ones happen in issue #5 and issue 
#6, which I’m working on. But all of the 
little minor ones that I’ve made so far, he’s 
said nothing. I get the feeling he’s quite in- 
terested in what’s happening. Pretty much 
he doesn’t say anything. Sometimes I’]I get 
a phone call at eleven o’clock at night. I’ll 
pick it up and hear, ‘Lord Aahz? When did 
he become Lord Aahz? Click.”’ 


PAT: So the rough adaptation of the first 
novel will end with-#8. What about #9? 
PHIL: First of all, starting with #8, we'll 
go bi-monthly. Richard asked me, ‘How 
long does it take you to do an issue?”’ It 
takes me about a week, more or less. Two, 
if I include the writing. Tim inks about a 
page a day. 


PAT: So if you figure ten days for you, 26 
for Tim, that’s only 36 days — plenty of time 
for a bi-monthly schedule. 

PHIL: After issue #8, the plan is to do an 
original story for the comic, which would 
tun four issues. I don’t know anything about 
that yet, as to who is writing it. 1 am work- 
ing on an idea, and I'll be talking it over 
with Rich and Bob. It will cover what I al- 


ways saw as a terrible logic jump in the first 
two books. What I’m hoping for is a story 
set in Aahz’s home dimension of Perve, with 
him going back and taking care of his busi- 
ness affairs before taking off for awhile. 
There must have been something he should 
be taking care of all this time. 


In HIT OR MYTH, Bob has one of 
Aahz’s nephews show up, because the fa- 
mily business is going to hell in a hand- 
basket, but that’s years later in the timeframe 
of the books. So I figured he’d set some- 
thing up. 


PAT: Can you quickly go over your work- 
ing method on an issue of MYTH- 
ADVENTURES? 


PHIL: The very first thing I do: I get 
ANOTHER FINE MYTH, and I read 
through the section we're going to cover that 
issue. This usually takes 15 minutes. I then 
beat my head on my board and run around 
the apartment, yelling, ‘‘Geez, what am I 
gonna do?’’ Then, I break it down into 
rough pages. ‘‘Page 17: Skeeve walks by 
the window, and Aahz buys a hat. Page 18: 
The hat eats his head.’’ 


Then I do rough layouts on typing paper, 
thumbnails, and script it out, trying to get 
an idea of pacing. It’s at this point that the 
largest number of changes from the book 
happen because Bob’ll have the characters 
in a two-page discussion of /’aissez faire 
government or something while riding 
through the forest. I’ll just put in ‘‘Ride 
through forest.’ The rest is bullshit in a 
comic book. You don’t need it. 


Then I start pencilling, and when I've 
finished the pencils, I borrow a friend’s 
typewriter and type up the script. As I’m 
typing, I look at my notes, I look at the pen= 
cilled page, and figure out exactly what’s 
being said. This is when the script if 
finalized. 


The script and pencils go off to Richard, 
who edits the script, checks spelling errors, 
and makes sure I haven’t put any weird stuff 
in the backgrounds. I had a good one last 
time. He was looking over the pages in my 
studio, I was getting dinner ready, and I 
heard this scream. I tried to remember what 
scene he was up to in the book, ‘‘He was 
up to about page 8. Oh, yeah..."’ 


Left: Roughs from page 12 of MYTH-ADVENTURES #4. Right: Finished art. 
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“Richard was about to have brain embolisms.”’ 


Richard came storming in. I had a charac- 
I ter in a jacket, and on the back it said, **This 
space for rent.’’ with a phone number — 
i} WaRP Graphics’ phone number! And 
Richard was about to have brain embolisms 
over the thought of his phone number ap- 
pearing in the magazine. Richard now 
studies my book very carefully. 
PAT: I seem to remember seeing some peo- 
ple who looked remarkably like Cutter from 
ELFQUEST... 
PHIL: Yeah, there are some things he just 
throws his hands up over. Actually, the first 
Cutter he didn’t catch. Richard is just get- 
ting used to the fact that I put so much stuff 
in. 
PAT: After Richard edits and makes sure 
WaRP’s phone number, or anything else 
libelous or whatever, isn't in the book... 
PHIL: Then Richard sends it off to Tim, 
who does the lettering and inking. He sends 
it back to me for the occasional ink touch- 
ups, and I put on the screens — Zip-A-Tone 
or whatever. 
PAT: That’s unusual. Usually, it's the inker 
who does the screen work. Why did you de- 
cide to do it this way? 
PHIL: I use screens more than most peo- 
ple do. Tim hardly uses... I don’t think 
Tim uses screens at all. I don’t think he 
knows that much about them. Then it goes 
to the printer. When the printer returns the 
pages, I strip off all the tone screens — I 
leave the texture screens on — and send it 
down to Starblaze to be set up for the even- 
tual color version. 
PAT: The other major thing you have go- 
ing is the possibility of a series of graphic 
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Our order form for items coming 


out in August had a selection 


of 507 items !!! 


WHAT DID YOU MISS ? ? ? 


-from Starblaze. . . 

. . involving a character called Buck 
Godot. How about an explanation for those 
who've never seen what limited printing of 
BUCK GODOT there has been? 

PHIL: BUCK GODOT is based on a friend 
of mine named John J. Buckley, Jr., who 
lives back in Chicago. Buck is an interstel- 
lar gun-for-hire. People hire him as a 
bodyguard, to retrieve things; he’s not really 
even a detective. I’ve heard people call him 
that, but he never really does any deduction 
— he’s not that organized. He appeared in 
a comic book published out of Chicago by 
a guy named Dennis Meisinger, who is cur- 
rently working for Glenwood Distributors, 
called JUST IMAGINE. JUST IMAGINE 
had a print run of 1500 copies, so if you 
have one, it’s probably worth something just 
as a curiosity item alone. It’s still publish- 
ing, I think... 

PAT: Yeah. I saw an issue at Forbidden 
Planet just a week ago. It looked relatively 
recent — #12 or something. 

PHIL: Yeah. Denny is thinking of giving 


25% to 40% discount with the 
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“Archie Goodwin said ‘This figure is 


WELL, BUCK~ HERE WE ARE- 

ALL ALONE. ISN'T IT ROMANTIC? 
WHY, I'M TINGLING ALL OVER 
JUST THINKING ABOUT IT. 
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it up. I originally had all these wonderfully 
sophisticated and erudite stories and nobody 
was buying them — nobody was even in- 
terested in them. I was inspired by Rich 
Larson’s ‘‘Space Beagles”’ in the book NO 
DUCKS. So I said, *‘Terrific! I'll do a story 
in which there is a fight or an explosion on 
every page!’ I came up with a nice little 
six-page, mindless strip, which was immedi- 
ately turned down by Epic. Archie Good- 
win looked at one panel and said, *‘This 


Above and below: BUCK GODOT. Soon to be a Starblaze series. 


AW, BUCK- WE'VE BEEN ALONE 
NOW FOR ALMOST AN HOURS 
I'VE NEVER BEEN ALONE WITH 

A MAN _FOR AN HOUR AND 
NOT HAVE HIM AT LEAST 
+++ KISS ME. 


figure back here is poorly drawn... so 
we're not going to publish this,”’ and gave 
mea free issue which contained a story that 
took four pages to show a woman turning 
into a crow. At that point, I said, ‘“‘Okay 
— so much: for EPIC.’? But JUST IM- 
AGINE already existed, and they saw the 
story, and said, ‘‘We’ll take it.’’ And it be- 
came very popular among JI’s limited: 
readership. 

I did three other stories for them, and then 


IN FACT, ALL YOU'VE GOT TO DO IS GET 
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Starblaze, the people who publish the color 
volumes of ELFQUEST. .. 


PAT: ...and the Bob Asprin MYTH 
novels... 


PHIL: . . .said, “Well, gee whiz, why don’t 
you do a BUCK GODOT graphic novel for 
us?’’ So I did a brand new story about 36 
pages long, and we put it all together with 
the previously published strips — so it" 
about 60 pages — and I sent it off to them, 
and they said, ‘Gee, the ELFQUEST books 
are doing so well, we have to take out a bank 
loan to pay the Pinis their royalties. . ."’ they 
really wanted to get into graphic novels be- 
cause it was doing terrifically for them. As 
a result, they’ll now be publishing a graph- 
ic version of Bob Asprin’s THIEVES’ 
WORLD -— that’s being done by Tim Sale, 
the guy who inks MYTH-ADVENTURES. 
I don’t know what else they're working on 
— they were talking about D’ARC TAN- 
GENT for a while; we all had a good laugh 
about that. 

But they liked BUCK GODOT, although 
they’re going to sit on the book until next 
year, and release it then, and hopefully, by 
that time, I will be able to have two or three 
in the pipeline, and these things will start 
coming out once every couple of months. 
They'll be 48 pages long, and single stories, 
like the VALERIAN books from. . . 


PAT: ...Dargaud. 


PHIL: So, the only thing that annoys me 
about it is that they’re sitting on it “til next 
year. I think my artwork improves suffi- 
ciently quickly that, by the time it comes out, 
I’m going to be incredibly embarrassed by 
some of those early stories. 


PAT: You've mentioned D'ARC TANGENT 
several times now. I suppose we ought to 
at least explain a little of what happened to 
that project. That was based on ideas you 
had come up with as a fan...? 


PHIL; In 1977, I drew a picture of a robot 
with a sword, and I said, ‘‘Why on God's 
great earth does this robot have a sword?” 
So I sat down and figured it out, and that 
was the start of D’ARC TANGENT. I did 
an early comics version, which was my 
senior class project in cartooning class at art 
school. In 1979, I was taking it around and 
showing it to people. I sent it off to all the 
undergrounds, and those suckers didn’t even 
mail it back to me, even though I sent them 
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ae ..: “Freff was erasing my pencils and redrawing them. 


D’ARC TANGENT is not being produced now.” 
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BUT, AS-HE QUICKLY DISCOVERS, HIS Sj 
6 UNFORTUNATELY, SHE HAD SUFFICIENT 
OPPONENT IS FASTER... REEL SE Oe 
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D'Arc Tangent (pro version) 


Left: Fan version of D’”ARC TANGENT — matches page 14 of pro version (right). 
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SASEs. Took it to the WorldCon and a num- 
ber of people looked at it and said, ‘‘Real- 
ly nice — if it was a novel I'd buy it.’’ One 
of the people who saw it there was Freff, 
through I didn’t really know him at the time. 

It pretty much got consigned to the ‘‘Well, 
one day...’ file with a number of other 
i Then around early 1982, Freff and 
iting around my apartment saying, 
‘“‘We should work on something 
together. .’’ And I said, ‘*Well, I’ve got 
this robot thing in the files. . .’’ I pulled it 
out and started to work on that. 

In 1983 — after pushing back our pub- 
lishing debut three times, I might add — the 
book finally came out. And did very, very 
well. 

PAT: Gor a lot of good reviews... 

PHIL: The reviewers all but threw them- 
selves down and said, ‘‘Aah, the white gods 
have come!’’ Which I thought was pretty 
good for a first book. I thought, *‘Gee, this 
is gonna be a real blast!’’ Unfortunately, 


around that time, I began to notice that the 
exact same production problems we’d been 
having with #1, we were still having with 
#2 — in fact, it had gotten even worse. The 
breaking point came when I found out that 
Freff was erasing my pencils and re- 
drawing them. That’s when I said, ‘‘This 
blows! What's the point?’’ 

We dissolved the partnership and we're 
currently making legal talk-talk to figure out 
what’s going on. Basically, I say, ‘It’s my 
character, I created it, I’ve got the rights, 
(rude noise) go away!” 

I can feel myself slipping into irrational- 
ity over this point, so I'll simply say, 
D’ARC TANGENT is not being produced 
now, and anyone who thinks it’s going to 
be coming out soon, should remember their 
caveats. 

PAT: Going into your background — I 
remember the first time I saw any of your 
stuff was in a STAR TREK fanzine published 
out of Michigan called MENAGERIE. Is the 
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material in ST ‘zines from Motta that time, 
1974, your earliest published work? 
PHIL: Absolutely. I went to TorC$n, the 
1972 World SF Con in Toronto, and there 
I saw an advertisement for a thing called the 
Klingon Empire Appointment Calendar. It 
was published by Boojums Press in Ann Ar- 
bor, run by Paula Smith and Sharon Fer- 
raro, and I wrote to them, saying, ‘‘I think 
this is a wonderful thing that will awe my 
friends and frighten my cats, I must have 
one,”’ and I drew a little face next to the sig- 
nature. I got back a Klingon Calendar, and 
a note that said, ‘‘Gee, we really love your 
artwork — send us some.’ The only thing 
they saw was this little squiggle next to my 
signature... ¢ 
PAT: Easily impressed. 
PHIL: Yeah. Then I looked at the artwork 
on the calendar and I could see why. It was 
— I'll be kind — it was terrible. 

They published my first stuff. I sent them 
a sketch and they put it on the cover of the 


“INFERIOR FIVE was the best of the humor 
books. ANGEL & THE APE was interesting.” 
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next issue of MENAGERIE, issue #4. 
PAT: Is that the one of the band in Starfleet 
uniforms, with the girl dancing in the 
foreground? 

PHIL: That's the first one. When they 
closed down MENAGERIE, and wanted 
something from me for the last issue, I redid 
the same picture — so it was the last thing 
I did for them, too. 

So, I started in the TREK ‘zines, and I 
never really started selling stuff for money 
until later that year, when I went to a region- 
al SF con called ChambanaCon. I looked 
around the art show, and they said, ‘‘There’s 
an art auction later tonight,’’ and I said, 
‘Too bad, I don’t have anything with me.”” 
We went out to dinner and while we were 
wajting for our meal, I pulled out my 
Rapidograph and drew a picture on the plate. 
I stole the plate and took it back to the con- 
vention, and we put it in the auction as a 
*‘souvenir plate of ChambanaCon.”’ It went 
for a whole seven-and-a-half dollars. To let 
you know how things have gone downhill 
since then — that paid for my convention. 
PAT: You're kidding. 

PHIL: Well, when you sleep ten to a room, 
and you drive down in the trunk of some- 
body’s car, you know... 

PAT: And the plate idea has become pretty 
much standard procedure at every conven- 
tion you go to... 

PHIL: I have been toover 150 conventions, 
I have missed doing a plate at maybe two 
of them. 

PAT: What's the most you ever got for a 
plate? 

PHIL: $160. 

PAT: Where was that? 

PHIL: I don’t remember. (Laughter.) 1 
think it shocked me. It happened last year; 
it might have been up in Canada. 

PAT: What was your first professional sale? 
PHIL: I’ve still got that. It was to ISAAC 
ASIMOV'S SCIENCE FICTION MAGA- 
ZINE, which had just gotten cranked up at 
that time. The next sale was to DRAGON 
MAGAZINE — published by TSR Games. 
I did a few more covers for them. After I 
moved to new York, I came up with an idea 
for a joke, a one-page joke. Actually, I came 
up with one joke, and said, ‘‘Gee, I don’t 
want to bother with just one joke...,"’ so 
I sat down and came up with a whole page 
of jokes, and tied them together, sent it off 
to them, and said, ‘‘Do you want this?”’ 
They wrote back, ‘‘Not only will we take 
this, but if you got any more, keep them 
coming.”’ I said, ‘“‘Holy Cow! Steady 
work!” 

And that started *“What's New?’’ which 


ran for three years in DRAGON, never 
missed a month. We started out one page 
black-and-white, then went to color. And 
each time they were the ones who suggest- 
ed the change. They said, ‘“‘How’d you like 
to go color?’’ Okay. ‘‘How’d you like to 
do more than one page?’’ Twist my arm. 
Biggest I ever got was four pages. Toward 
the end it started to get tough, because I have 
never gamed in my life, ever. And making 
all this stuff up out of whole cloth was be- 
ginning to get tiring. So I said, ‘*Look, I 
want to take a break, a hiatus."’ And on its 
third anniversary, I closed it down. People 
have expressed an interest in picking up the 
series again, with the added inducement that 
I don’t have to stick,to gaming, I can do any- 
thing I want. I'm thinking about it. 
PAT: /f you could work for one of the 
majors — Marvel, DC, First — what would 
you most want to do? 


PHIL: DC had a number of humor books 
that I thought were really nice — JERRY 
LEWIS, INFERIOR FIVE, ANGEL AND 
THE APE — those are the ones that I read 
and said, ‘‘Hey, I like this." JERRY 
LEWIS, of course, you can’t do anything 
with any more, because DC lost the rights. 
INFERIOR FIVE was certainly the best of 
the humor books — if only because it had 
more characters. ANGEL AND THE APE, 
however, had some of the same problems 
that all DC humor books had — they set up 
these characters and situations, and then 
threw them out the window, doing nothing 
with the possibilities. ANGEL AND THE 
APE, when it was good, was an interesting 
concept. I want to do something with it. 
Thad an idea for an ANGEL AND THE 
APE mini-series. I showed it to my friend 
Doug Rice, who does DYNAMO JOE for 
First, and he proceeded to pick my story 
apart. So I haven't submitted it to DC yet; 
they don’t even know I'm working on it. 


Phil’s favorites, ANGEL & THE APE — 
a DC series he feels didn’t deserve to die. 
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“ROBOTECH MASTERS is definitely going 


to stand out. Mike Baron is scripting it,’ 


JSirst met Neil while putting together 
(1) the Bill Willingham interview. 

Other than being a good artist and 
all around nice guy, Neil is also one who 
loves to use puns. Not as much as Rich 
Rankin, perhaps — but he’s definitely up 
there! The following interview took place at 
Fat Jack's Comicrypt (2008 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, PA), so thanks to Mike Fer- 
rero. As for additional info about the artist 
of Comico’s ROBOTECH MASTERS, 1'll let 
Neil speak for himself... 


DAN SMEDDY: First of all, I want to 
apologize for the mispronunciation of your 
name in the Bill Willingham interview in is- 
sue #17. It came out Neil Rhodes instead of 
Neil Vokes. So on behalf of Dave Kraft and 
the whole staff of COMICS INTERVIEW I 
want to say, ‘‘Sorry."" 

NEIL VOKES: I don’t accept your apolo- 
gy, Dan. 

DAN: Oh. That's it. Turn off the tape. 
NEIL: Fine, that is all there is to it. 
(Laughter.) 

DAN: Well, let me ask you about this 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS series. How did 
you get the assignment? 

NEIL: Actually, I think Comico was 
desperate at the time. They needed an artist 
real quick who could draw the robots and 
was willing to do it. 

DAN: Are you a Japanese robot fan? 
NEIL: I wouldn't say I ama fan of Japanese 
robots. I don’t know too many robots, per- 
sonally. I am a fan of Japanese animation, 
yes, if you put it that way, although I think 
that I'm one of the furthest away from the 
Japanese style. 

DAN: Did you have difficulty adapting to 
their style? 

NEIL: I did at first — like the eyes, and the 
little monkey hands. Now I hope there aren’t 
any Japanese fans out there who are going 
to send nasty letters to me. (Laughter.) I 
think that it’s great stuff, but I really don’t 
draw like that. That’s all there is to it. On 
the issue I just finished, you wouldn’t even 
know — except for maybe the girl’s eyes 
or something — that it is even a Japanese 
book. I’m about as far away from it as I can 
be. 

DAN: What is the name of this new MAC- 
ROSS book that you're now doing? 
NEIL: ROBOTECH MASTERS. It’s called 
SOUTHERN CROSS in Japan. Personal- 
ly, I think that’s a better title, but they want- 
ed to tie the Robotech thing together. 
DAN: It does seem kind of strange, since 
itis known to the Japanese and some Ameri- 
can fans of the series as SOUTHERN 
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CROSS. Is this comic extended over to 
Japan? 

NEIL: I don’t think so. I think it would have 
to be legally untangled to go back there. 
There was a lot to get it over here and get 
it untangled. Personally, I don’t think the 
Japanese would like it... I think they’d 
think we were bastardizing their original 
concept. 

My Robotech title is more American- 
looking now than anything. I think what 
Reggie Byers is doing in his Robotech title 
— his style is much more influenced by that 
than mine, and so is Mike Leeke’s and Dave 
Johnson’s. They are a lot closer to that 


pe ee Ree me 
“It’s like getting the STAR WARS trilogy 


have to do that, because the cartoon being 

only'eighty-five episodes, five days a week, 

you figure it out... 

DAN: Only a few months. 

NEIL: Right: You can’t have one book 

come out and be only twenty-seven issues 

and then the second book come out — by 

that time the cartoon will be running two 

years — in re-runs. So you have to put all 

three books out at once. That's the theory. 

DAN: Back in the early days of Japanese 

animated series such as ULTRA-MAN, AS- 

TRO BOY and SPEEDRACER there was no 
real American merchandising on them, 

which was really a shame... and the toys 
now are really hard to find. They sell for 
quite a few bucks. 

NEIL: I guess America is a little slow in 
catching on to these things. You know, 
comics are still considered. somewhat child- 
ish. Most of them are, in many ways. This 
robot thing is catching on now. It’s a big 
trend. Everyone is doing them. I don’t think 
there is one company — even Archie — 
that’s not doing some type of robot varia- 
tion. Working for the company, I don’t 
know if I am just sticking up for Comico, 
but they are the only ones who are actually 
doing the original stuff that these others are 
ripping off. Other companies are saying, 
like, we are not doing the Japanese robot 
book, we will just do our book. It is all 
watered-down versions, and the few reviews 
I've seen say they like Comico’s better, not 
essentially because it is better art or better 
color, but because they say it is the closest 
one to the original. And that makes it a lit- 
tle happier. That is the best thing you can 
say about Comico’s version. 

DAN: I think that a lot of people who know 
TRANSFORMERS are not going to know 
that some of this stuff started in 
MACROSS... 

NEIL: Yeah. They are going to think that 


NEIL: No, you'd have to change the essen- 
tial storyline. You can’t change it that radi- 
cally. The story in the cartoon has a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, so you can’t sud- 
denly go off on a different tangent. It 
wouldn't be fair. It might be fun, but it 
wouldn’t be fair. Maybe after the cartoons 
are over, if there is enough interest and peo- 
ple want the books to keep going. But not 
at the outset. I think the book’s projected 
length of time is three years — about nine 
issues a year. A total of eighty-five episodes, 
divided into approximately thirds, so each 
book should take approximately twenty or 
thirty issues. 
DAN: Do the three titles tie in to each other? 
NEIL: Oh yes. They are set in three 
separate time periods on Earth. And they 
are essentially about three different alien in- 
vasions, all trying to get this protoculture. 
I am sure the term has not turned up in the 
comic yet. The protoculture is supposed to 
be the explanation for why these robots are 
so human, I guess. They can change and 
transform and stuff. I think the protoculture 
is supposed to be the essence of each par- 
ticular title. That’s the tie-in. ROBOTECH 
MASTERS, the title of my book, refers to 
the actual people who invented this stuff, 
and they’ve come all the way to Earth to get 
back the remnants of it — which was in the 
actual MACROSS ship. It’s all very com- 
plicated. I don’t really know all the details, 
but they do tie together. The strange thing 
is that they are all coming out at the same 
time. It is sort of like getting the STAR 
WARS trilogy all at once. You don’t have 
to wait three years. These books will be 
coming out simultaneously. They feel they 


Japanese style than I am. Their titles are 
ROBOTECH: THE MACROSS SAGA, 
and ROBOTECH: THE NEW GENERA- 
TION, those are the ones that those three 
fellows are working on. But mine, 
ROBOTECH MASTERS, is definitely go- 
ing to be the one which stands out, not be- 
cause it is better, but because it is going to 
look different from the rest of them. 
DAN: Think you'll get any flak from the die- 
hard fans of Japanese animation? 

NEIL: I'd probably get flak if I drew it the 
right way — well, not the right way, but the 
original way. You'll probably get flak either 
way, ‘cause you don't have the original artist 
drawing it. So you've got to expect to get 
flak from somebody. 

DAN: Do they let you put your own ideas 
into the book? 

NEIL: They have to let me, not so much 
in the written word, but in the story — be- 
cause I have to plot it out from the video. 
They just give me the video and I pace it. 
DAN: The comics are adaptations from the 
video? 

NEIL: Yeah. Although Mike Baron is now 
scripting it, and we're not doing it word for 
word. Diana Schutz, the editor, said that 
she'd rather we did it our own way. You 
know, keep.the essence of it — go with the 
flow — but give it our own look. That's 
what we are doing. 

DAN: So there’s no freedom to kill or wound 
a particular character? 
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we are ripping it off. But TRANSFORM- 
ERS are essentially a variation of the MAC- 
ROSS robots. The Macross series was out, 
I think, way before TRANSFORMERS ever 
came out. This is not to say that Marvel is 
doing a terrible book. I don’t read it. That 
doesn't mean it’s not a wonderful comic. So 
there! There is my political statement for the 
interview. The actual concept of robots that 
can change shape was done in — the robots, 
go back to GIGANTOR, which J believe 
was the first giant robot. So that was in the 
“60s. So actually any Americanized version 
is just a watered down English translation 
or not even a translation. 

DAN: What we know as TRANSFORMERS 
were really done in Japan for the 
MICRONAUTS figures that we had a few 
years back. They brought them over here un- 
der the name Transformers because the 
Micronauts, their time had come and gone, 
and the kids weren't buying them. Yet this 
was a neat toy or a neat idea — a robot turns 
into a jet or a radio. 
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all at once. You don’t have to wait 3 years.” 


NEIL: To get back on the TRANSFORM- 
ERS, J hate to say this, but I don’t really 
see the story going anywhere. There doesn’t 
seem to be any progression as to what's hap- 
pening. They always confront each other. 
Of course, I just said I don’t read the comic, 
so you can't really go by that. Let’s say I’ve 
seen the cartoon, and if the cartoon is like 
the comic, then they don’t seem to go any- 
where with it. They just meet, they yell at 
each other a lot, they shoot at each other a 
lot. And then they both fly away and that’s 
it until the next episode — where they do 
it all over again. 

The interesting thing about the original 
stuff — like the Comico versions — is that 
things are actually happening. People are dy- 
ing, machines are being destroyed, old 
charaters are being killed, new characters’ 
are being created, people get married, there 
is a progression going on. There is not the 
need to keep that robot because he is being 
merchandised that week — well, the 
Japanese don’t care about that, they'll just 
keep making them. They'll make a hundred 
more. They can keep making them, they can 


have them coming out of their wazoo. If 
Japanese havea wazoo — I’m not sure. 
DAN: /f not, 1am sure they can invent one 
and change it into a robot. So tell me, Neil, 
how'd you get into comics? 

NEIL: How could I possibly get into one 
of those things? They are much too large. 
DAN: No, no, no that is not what I meant. 
1, meant in the business of comics, the 
production of comics. 

NEIL: Well, I am a late bloomer in that 
aspect. Those who have read the vital stas- 
tics know that.1 am 31 years old now. What 
the hell is he starting out so late in drawing 
Japenese comics for? That is because I wan- 
dered around for about ten years of my life 
— from about 17 to about 27 or so, when 
I met my wife to be. You can say I was 
searching for myself, but | wasn’t search- 
ing for myself, I was just wandering around 
not doing a damned thing. Well, I drew a 
little, but I never thought of it as a career 
until about five years ago, strangely enough. 
So then I sat down and tried to learn more 
about it, bought the Burne Hogarth BOOK 
OF ANATOMY. At the my art style 
looked like my two favorite artists, Ditko 
and Adams — a lot more probably Jike 


YW vie-vip-vie- 


“T was the house-husband. I did all the cooking.” 


Adams back then. By learning from 
Hogarth’s books, I didn’t start drawing so 
much like Hogarth as I started drawing like 
myself, whatever style it is I have — if I 
have a style. Fortunately, although I was in- 
fluenced by Adams and Ditko, I don’t think 
I draw like either one of them. That, I am 
happy about. 
DAN: /'m surprised to hear your influences, 
since I don’t really see it in your work. 
NEIL: Sometimes you'll see Ditko in the 
background. Sometimes I come up with 
these bizarre faces in the background which 
Ditko always loved to do. Not so much the 
lead faces, but the character faces. Anyway, 
I just sat down and said, *‘I am seriously 
going to try to make a living out of this."’ 
Of course, my Father didn’t think I could, 
and to this day he still thinks so. 
DAN: As all fathers do. 
NEIL: I showed him my tax statement. 
“The government knows | am making 
money at it.’’ To start, I was unemployed 
for a while. I was married then and my wife | 3 | RH IF PP 
had to support me. She’s a little woman. It |= ‘<a> 
wasn’t easy then. (Laughter.) i paseo 
DAN: You mean carrying you up the steps 
and stuff? 
NEIL: Carrying me up and down the steps. 
I was the house-husband. I did all the cook- 
ing and what I did all day was I’d draw, and 
try to get a little better at it. 

Eventually, I met Rich Rankin, in Heroes 
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John Byrne challenged Jim 
Salicrup to find questions| 
he's never been asked -- 
topics he's never talked 
about before -- and this 
epic, lavishly-illustrated 
interview is must reading 
for ail Marvel fans! 
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To celebrate our 


25th issue of COMICS INTERVIEW : 
and John Byrne's 25th issue 
of the FANTASTIC FOUR, we've 
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book-length special edition . 
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collection. John Byrne 
opened his sketchbooks 

to Jim Salicrup: You'll 

see art never published 
anywhere! More like a 

book than a magazine, 

it may be the only way 
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Art 


World. He was a manager there. I saw some 
of his drawings on the wall behind the coun- 
ter. He wasn’t there, so one day when he 
was in I met him and we started talking. He 
wanted to be a penciller also, and as we all 
know by now, he is not pencilling. At least 
not very often. A little twist of fate. I also 
wanted to be a penciller, so we agreed to 
try an experiment. We came up witha sto- 
ty. We would do two versions of it. I would 
do pencils of one, and he would ink it, and 


Samples of Neil’s detailed pencils, from ROBOTECH MASTERS 2. 


he would pencil the other version of it, and 
I would ink it. We never got past the first 
half of it — he caught on so fast to inking, 
even though he had never done it before. 
That was the story that appeared in PRIMER 
#6. The Gauntlet story. It is hard to tell from 
that story — as early as that — that he had 
never inked before. He just picked it right 
up. It was natural for him. 


We sent copies of this Gauntlet story to 
every one of the companies — including 
Comico, of course. We got a very nice let- 
ter from Joe Staton when he was working 
for First. He was art editor there at the time. 
That was probably the’nicest letter we got 
back about the things, but again it was, “‘we 
are only putting out a irk of books right 
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“MACROSS was out way before TRANSFORMERS.” 


And they said, ‘We'll be in touch."’ But 
of course, nothing ever happened. Sudden- 
ly one day, Comico called us and said, 
*‘Would you like us to print your story in 
our PRIMER book?”’ We said, **S-u-r-e, 
why not?’’ even though we hadn't really ex- 
pected that story to be printed. ‘Cause there 
was no real story. 

DAN: It just starts and it really doesn’t end. 
NEIL: The hero just runs around finding 
things, and there really is no ending. But 
Comico really thought that was funny. 
Which shows their sense of humor. They 
thought this was quite amusing, that is the 
main reason they wanted to showcase the 
story. Well, it took a long time for that sto- 
ry to get printed. It eventually appeared in 
issue #6, which was also the premiere of 
EVANGELINE. So naturally everyone 
bought the issue because of EVANGA- 


LINE. . . I don’t think that our story made, 


a big impression on very many people. 

I don’t know if anyone remembers AZ. 
The big pink fellow. Sort of Comico's ver- 
sion of the Hulk. But, in the meantime, I 
just for the hell of it, drew the characters. 
Phil Lasorda said, ‘‘That’s pretty good, 
why don’t you try to do up an issue.”’ I even- 
tually drew three issues of AZ, which to this 
day have never been printed and probably 
never will be. It was even announced that 
we were doing them — in COMICS IN- 
TERVIEW #4 it says, ‘‘Neil Vokes, Rich 
Rankin on AZ."’ But it never got that far. 

Rich and I were sitting around doing noth- 
ing again. So we got some more samples 
together. Rich may have tried to go through 
Marvel. I had no interest in going to work 
for Marvel, for reasons that I am not will- 
ing to go into. I made an appointment to see 
Dick Giordano. I thought he was a won- 
derful person. He was just so nice to me. 
I was nobody. He was really nice about the 
samples. He made a few suggestions and 
said,“‘Try again.’’ So I did a couple more 
and this time I did one of The Creeper, 
which was always'one of my favorite DCs 
— again by Steve Ditko. I always wished 
that someone would do the character right. 
I mean, I don’t think even Ditko did the sto- 
ries right. I wanted to do it with the idea 
of the Creeper not being just a guy faking 
being able to be a crackpot. He is a crack- 
pot! They thought that was exactly the direc- 
tion that they wanted — but for various rea- 
sons, that didn’t go anywhere. 

And then, out of the blue, Comico asked 
Rich and myself to come up there one day. 
They were starting this whole MACROSS 
comic series. MACROSS #1 was done by 
Carl Macek, who is very established, and 
Svea Stauch, and was inked and colored by 
various members of the Comico Bullpen. It 
took them a long time to do it. And I think 


RICK’S SURE BEEN ACTING STRANGE 


EVER SINCE WE WERE RESCUED 
BY COMMANDER FOKKER. 


Art by Neil & Rich Rankin for ROBOTECH: THE MACROSS SAGA 3. 


what they wanted to do was change the 
whole process and make it more of a regu- 
lar comic, flat coloring and everything, so 
they wanted to do something a little simpler. 
And if nothing else what Rich and I were 
trying to prove was that we were reliable. 
It was not necessarily that we were the best 
artists that they could have hired, we were 
reliable enough so that we could hopefully 
get #2 done on schedule. We had about two 
weeks to do the whole issue. It was good 
practice, that was the way we looked at it, 
we were getting paid for it, and we didn’t 
have a helluva lot to complain about. 
HEY! WAKE UP YOU TWO. 
HERE'S SOMETHING YOU 
MIGHT FINO 
INTERESTING. 
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And then we were asked to do MAC- 
ROSS #3 in about a week. Actually, I am 
fonder of that one than I am of issue #2, even 
though we had to do it a lot quicker. The 
way they were plotting the book was like 
page for page, word for word, and I can’t 
say I was speaking from many years ex- 
perience — but from reading them for as 
long as I have, I just didn’t think it was 
working as a comic. So, essentially, I re- 
plotted it even though I had a script and 
everything. I changed a lot of the premises. 
I took it upon myself to change it for the 
better, I thought. 

DAN: / see. 

NEIL: I used my own best judgement. I 
used the basis of the story;3following the 
plotline. I just drew it my owft way. I didn’t 
sit in front of a video machine and watch 
a scene, freeze frame it and study it? then 
draw it shot-for-shot. I thought, ‘‘They 
might as well put a book together that is just 
frame blow-ups and print it up and just put 
little word balloons on them, if they want 
that. Why hire artists to draw if they don’t 
want them to draw something?”’ So I just 
went for it. The funny thing about this is 
the two videos that I was given for MAC- 
ROSS #2 and #3 were in Japanese. And if 
you’ ve ever had to plot something that was 
in a foreign language and you didn’t under- 
stand any of that language — it’s not very 
easy. You have no idea what they are say- 
ing in the dialogue... : 

DAN: There’s no possible way to do it. 
NEIL: Well, there’s a possible way to do 
it, but it doesn’t always turn out right in the 
end. I was a lot happier with MACROSS. 
#3, because I did it with my own layouts, 
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“There will be those who say Mike Baron 


is lowering himself to do robot books.’’ 


my own pacing, I didn’t have to go by any- 
body else’s work, and then Carl scripted 
from that. 

DAN: How did you switch from MACROSS 
to ROBOTECH MASTERS? 

NEIL: They gave me a choice, which was 
nice — they said, ‘‘Which of these three ti- 
tles do you want to do?”’ I'd seen the MAC- 
ROSS stuff, obviously, since I’d drawn it. 
They had a poster of SOUTHERN CROSS, 
which were all these what / thought were 
robots — fancy-looking effeminate robots 
in this big poster. For MOSPEADA, there 
was no poster, but I think they told me it 
was a bunch of motorcycles — I had seen 
one of the toys, Matt Wagner had one. I 
was never big on drawing motorcycles, so 
I took the one in the middle, because these 
effeminate-looking robots look kind of in- 
teresting. I found out later that they weren't 
robots — that they were,combat armor. 
Which is a bitch to draw, I have to tell you, 
because everyone’s armor and everyone’s 
uniform is totally different from the one next 
to it! You have to keep track of all that stuff. 
DAN: And how did Mike Baron come to be 
writing ROBOTECH MASTERS? 

NEIL: Apparently, Carl Macek is not go- 
ing to be scripting any of the books any 
more. . . it turned out Diana knew that Mike 
Baron was looking for some extra work, 
or extra money as it were, whichever. There 
will be those who say that he is lowering 
himself after NEXUS to do robot books. But 
apparently he went for it — again it might 
be for the money, I don’t know, I haven’t 
spoken to Mike that much yet. So far it is 
looking good. 

I think Mike is doing what I am trying to 
do with the artwork, which is just using the 
story and the characters and the plot as a 
basis and then doing it in his own style. He 
is actually coming up with some very in- 
teresting stuff. Diana tells me that Mike is 
having a wonderful time because he is put- 
ting a sense of humor into the story now. 
The stories don’t really have much of a sense 
of humor, as far as I could tell, and he is 
adding that little bit extra to it. What he is 
doing is exactly what I had hoped, which 
is following the lead of my artwork. He is 
writing it the way it is supposed to be writ- 
ten. Mike so far is sticking close to the car- 
toon series but, as I say, he is doing it in 
his style. We are hoping that people will ac- 
cept it the way it is. 

DAN: Would you like to do something with 
Mike Baron other than the robots? 

NEIL: Oh, please. Please. I am going to 
talk to him about it. I am going to see if he 
is at all interested in doing something else, 


another series. ‘Cause Rich and I want to 
do something in our own style — nothing 
based on a Cartoon or a toy or anything else. 
I guess it is sort of presumptuous of us — 
there are well-known artists who don’t have 
their own series. We just want to try if the 
opportunity arises — if Mike wants to do 
it, great. If he doesn’t — we'll find some- 
body else, anyway. For all I know he has 
got 100 other things that he has got planned. 
Just writing NEXUS alone, I know, takes 
up a hell of a lot of his time. And BADG- 
ER. It would be fantastic if he was willing 
to do something. And we will see what hap- 
pens. I am not promising anybody that that 
is going to happen. 


first half of the second issue. And he said, 
“Neil, do you have any extra time?’’ And 
I said, ‘‘Well, Diana makes sure that I don’t 
have any extra time — but I’ll make some. 
What do you have in mind?’’ ‘‘Do up some 
sketches of Nexus and Badger. They might 
need somebody to do a fill-in.’’ And right 
away I thought, ‘‘Geez, from this Japanese 
stuff they thought I could do NEXUS?” And 
he said, ‘“Well, I want to see what your own 
style looks like.’’ I haven't yet had the time 
to do that, but I am definitely sitting down 
one of these days and drawing those 
sketches. The mere:fact that he asked makes 
it worthwhile to me. Even if he decided that 
I wasn’t quite right for either book, just that 
he asked me to do it, has made my entire 
career. The Mike Baron asked mie to draw 
sketches for NEXUS! I mean no one draws 
NEXUS except for Steve Rude. Q 


A sample page by Neil starring Jack Kirby’s One Man Army Corps — OMAC. 


Here was something that boosted my ego 
immensely: I talked to him for about five 
minutes on the phone when he received the 
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“My job as producer of ROBOTECH is 


nyone intimately involved with 
comics over the past ten years or 
so should have at least a fleeting 
awareness of the name Carl Macek, which 
has appeared in the pages of the shortlived 
Seaboard/Atlas line of comics in the mid- 
Seventies, as well as turning up here and 
there in ads for a California comic art gallery 
and — most recently — as the writer of Comi- 
co's MACROSS comic book and producer of 
the ROBOTECH syndicated cartoon series. 
Since robo-mania is sweeping the country, 
from the pages of comics to the shelves of 
toy stores to the Saturday morning television 
screen, it seemed high time we found out all 
about the high tech Japanese/American 
MACROSS/ROBOTECH animated series 
that’s been singled out by so many as an ex- 
ample of the best the field has to offer — while 
also taking the opportunity to learn more 
about the mysterious man known as Macek, 
Shel Dorf was singled out for this behind- 
the-scenes story, and his conversation with 
Carl follows... 
SHEL DORF: Carl, you don’t draw, you 
don’t write — or do you write? — yet you're 
in animation. You find yourself suddenly a 
producer of the ROBOTECH syndicated car- 
toon series for American television. How did 
you get involved with the project? 
CARL MACEK: Initially, I was ap- 
proached by Harmony Gold to handle an 
aspect of their licensing to the specialty re- 
tail market. My efforts resulted in the Comi- 
co deal for the adaptation of MACROSS. 


comics %3@Q interview 


PRODUCER 


VIT. 

STATISTICS 
Name: Carl Macek 
Born: Pittsburg, PA — 1951 
Occupation: Producer 
Favorite Films: Too many to note 
here...I just love the Medium of 
Film. 
Favorite Comics: Most recently, 
AMERICAN FLAGG, Simonson’s 
THOR, NEXUS. . .and scattered is- 
sues here and there among the 
hundreds that are released each 
month, 
Hobby: Owning my own art gallery 
and comic shop so that I can immerse 
myself in the genre (like Uncle 
Scrooge in his Money Bins) and get 
a feeling for what fans are most in- 
terested in. 
Goals: To expand the level of cons- 
ciousness for executives who control 
television and motion picture distri- 
bution. It is a lifelong ambition for 
the re-education of people out of 
touch with popular culture. 
Least Favorite Nickname: ‘‘The 
Professor’? — it stems from a peri- 
od of work where I was teaching col- 
lege while doing my graduate work 
and it seems to have stuck. 


The company was impressed by the speed 
with which the deal was done, and asked if 
I could do anything besides selling licenses. 
This opened the door for me to actually try 
my hand at producing animated television 
programming. 


SHEL: You make it sound rather simple. . . 


CARL: Actually, there were some other 
considerations. Primarily, the merchandis- 
ing. We had been talking with Revell, Inc. 
about a potential co-production deal on the 
series. They were interested only if the name 
of the series was changed from MACROSS 
to something which reflected their new 
product line of ‘‘Robotech"’ models. After 
a series of fruitless meetings with corporate 
heads in Los Angeles and France, it was 
decided that rather than get involved in a 
co-production venture, the proposed televi- 
sion series — now called ROBOTECH — 
would in actuality exist as a co-licensing 
venture. Complicated but necessary to start 
the-ball rolling for a daily syndicated series 
which was scheduled to go on the air in less 
than six months after the agreements had 
been signed. 

SHEL: What are your chores as producer 
of ROBOTECH? 

CARL: That is fairly complicated but I'll 
try to make it as simple as possible. Har- 
mony Gold is the leading distributor of ani- 
mation throughout the world — foreign dis- 
tribution of animation. We wanted to have 
an American television program because we 


“Robotech” TM Revell, Inc. 
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“In L.A. it’s the #1 rated show in its time 
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Berd - Necessary? 


(GRUFFLY) ALRIGHT-I'LL WAVE. 


‘THE EXCITEMENT IS MOUNTING AS THE COUNTDOWN TO BLASTOFF PROGRESSES. ON SOARO THE GIANT SPACESHTP, 


THE CREM IS BUSY WITH THEIR PRE-LAUNCH CHECKLIST. 
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(OFF/ON) ALL MANUAL SYSTEMS ARE GREEN LIGHT,/LET THE COMPUTER RUNTITS OWN CHECKLIST, NOW. 


‘THE CEREMONY STARTS IN FIFTEEN MINUTES - I HOPE THE CAPTAIN GETS HERE IN TIME. I HEAR HE DIDN'T 


GET MUCH SLEEP LAST NIGHT. 
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(SOS) THE OTHER. OFFICERS THREW A FAPEVELL PARTY FOR HIM. THEY PROBABLY SAT UP_ALL NIGHT)TELLING 


EACH OTHER WAR STORIES. YOU KNOW HOW THEY ARE. 
Z — 


AND WHERE WERE YOU, CLAUDIA? 


WHAT'RE YOU TALKING ABOUT, LISA? 


ae YOU DIDN'T COME IM UNTIL FOUR THIS MORNING. .YOU MUST HAVE BEEN PARTYINS, TOO. 


YOU JEALAUS? I HAD A LATE DINNER WITH CAPTAIN FOKKER... .WHAT? 


Carl writes the story synopsis and narration, from which a dialogue writer 
prepares a script to be recorded (above), which Carl checks for continuity. 


were in Europe and South America and 
Africa and the Far East — we thought it was 
important to get into the United States. I was 
hired and given the assignment to create a 
television series for the U.S. and I looked 
through the library of material that Harmo- 
ny Gold had, and there was nothing that was 
long enough to survive syndication. You 
need a minimum of 65 episodes to have a 
syndicated television show. 

SHEL: Is this a half hour or an hour show? 
CARL: A half hour. Sixty-five half hours. 
In order to do this, I had to combine material 
that existed in different forms to come up 
with a minimum of 65 episodes. So what 
I did was to choose three different series 
produced by a Japanese studio called Tat- 
sunoko Studios. They are very famous in 
Japan — the equivalent of Hanna-Barbera 
in the U.S. They had been producing tele- 
vision shows for 20 to 25 years, and their 
stuff has always been quite well received, 
they produced SPEEDRACER in the early 
“60s, and they produced a lot of children’s 
classics. Most recently they did a series of 
unique science-fiction programs, one of 
which — MACROSS — was very success- 
ful. Another one of theirs was called 
SOUTHERN CROSS, and a third one, 
MOSPEADA. (Mos-pee-a-da is how most 
people pronounce it.) MACROSS was a 
fairly successful series. The other two ser- 
ies were not as successful — either commer- 
cially or aesthetically. They just didn’t hit 
the nail on the head the way the first series 
did. 


SHEL: Were the series related? 

CARL: What we did was combine these 
three really diverse series. We peeled away 
the veneer of the existing story of all three 
series, kept the spirit of the original Japanese 
action, and proceeded to rewrite all of the 
storylines, all of the plots, so that we ulti- 
mately came up with an 85 episode series 
that had continuity — that amounts, in ef- 
fect, toa 42 % hour mini-series. From epi- 
sode one to 85 it tells a single story. There 
are some obvious gaps in continuity to fill 
in later on but, by and large, it tells a sin- 


gle story. My job as producer is basically 
to conceptualize the story, write that story, 
give it to a dialogue-replacement writer, who 
then is skilled enough to manipulate the writ- 
ing so that dialogue expressed matches the 
mouth movements of characters who have 
‘already been animated. 

SHEL; / had an opportunity to tour Inter- 
sound Studio. Your wife, Svea Stauch, took 
me through it. | had a chance to see some 
American voice actors adding dialogue 


soundtracks. It was explained to me that 
when you add American voices you wipe out 
the soundtrack completely, so you have to 
put back the sound effects. It was quite an 
amazing process. 

CARL: It is very difficult to do. Since the 
character has already been animated, his 
mouth already moves in a certain way, so 
we have to find words to match that and also 
tell a continuous story — a story that has 
some point. 

SHEL: So this goes much further than just 
translating? 

CARL: Absolutely. 

SHEL: There must alsa be a difference in 
standards as to what the Japanese audience 
will accept and what will be boring to Ameri- 
can audiences. Can you go into that a little 
bit? 

CARL: It is not so much the concept of 
boredom — it is more the concept of cul- 
tural aware! The Japanese have a differ- 
ent cultural attitude by and large than Ameri- 
cans do. One of the problems was to 
**Westernize’* the concepts — to take out 
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ethnicity that is particularly Japanese and 
replace it with a Western attitude. You don’t 
understand it, because you don’t see it hap- 
ing when you are just watching it. A lot 
of the animation has been re-timed using a 
device called a Bausch Telescene Convert- 
er — it is a digital computer. This digital 
computer-driven film chain can actually re- 
time the animation. We can make things that 
might seem dull and boring in the Japanese 
version seem natural in the Western version. 
Faster. We can change the pattern of edit- 
ing. So basically I go in and completely 
redesign the scene to a pattern that is 
Westernized. I rebuild a story from scratch. 
I then give it to a group of writers who then 
script to the mouth movements. Next, I su- 
pervise the selection of voices, the laying 
down of the tracks, the final assembling of 
the material, the final remix and the edit- 
ing. When you do this type of stuff, you do 
it so fast that it’s almost like producing live 
television. 

SHEL: So you write the story outlines as 
well? 

CARL: Oh yeah. 

SHEL: But you are not actually writing the 
screenplay, you give that to others... 
CARL: I don’t have time — I have about 
85 people who work for me. 

SHEL: Eighty-five people? What'do these 
people do? 

CARL: Writers, directors, actors, mixers, 
technicians, sound editors, film team edi- 
tors, video tape editors, vault librarians, et- 
cetera, It is a large organization. I have four 
shifts that work during a given day. Each 
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shift has an eight-hour day. In a normal 
working day I have four shifts — so I have 
32 hours worth of man-hours, labor inten- 
sive work, going on in a single day. In ev- 
ery week, I have 96 hours of production be- 
ing done. 
SHEL: That is 
doing ? 
CARL: The show is a remarkable success 
story, because we are producing a first run 
syndicated show, and tradionally all of these 
shows have had ancillary support from toys 
and television advertising that would plant 
an awareness into the public as to the iden- 
tity of the product — like HE-MAN, 
G.1.JOE, THE TRANSFORMERS — 
where you see toys and television commer- 
cials all along. In ROBOTECH, there are 
no toys being marketed. There are some im- 
ported toys that have come in, but the toy 
line has not been set to coincide with the 
release of the ROBOTECH television pro- 
gram so, without all that back-up, the ser- 
ies itself is doing remarkably well. 
SHEL: / am sure it will happen in a more 
natural way where the popularity of the show: 
will create a demand for the toys and then 
the toys will be done. 

CARL: That is true. In Los Angeles 
without any ancillary support, it is the num- 
ber one rated show in its time slot and that 
beats most of the competitive network and 


astonishing. How is it 
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non-network programs, with the exception 
of-the ABC NIGHTLY NEWS in its time- 
slot. And ROBOTECH is increasing its 
viewership. : 
SHEL: For those’ of our readers who 
haven't seen it, can you give me an idea of 
what the series is about? 

CARL: ROBOTECH is a story of the fu- 
ture — how people relate to alien technolo- 
gy initially. It is protracted over an 85 epi- 
sode cycle which relates to approximately 
45 Earth years. So we have three genera- 
tions of people dealing with problems that 
will eventually determine whether or not the 
Earth is destroyed and whether mankind 
ceases to exist. It has got some fairly sig- 
nificant science fiction elements. It’s got a 
lot of dramatic situations, a lot of romance, 
a lot of humor. It is not a typical animated 
television series. It is most equivalent to 
something like DALLAS in outer space. 
People have also called it James Michner 
in outer space. Someone from the HERALD 
EXAMINER who did a review called it 
“GASOLINE ALLEY in outer space."’ It 
has an appeal which goes beyond your stan- 
dard half-hour television show — which sets 
up a situation, has a crisis and a resolution 
of it all in one episode. Our show doesn’t 
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do that — it is more like a continuing comic 
strip, where every episode there’s something 
new. Not every show has action or serious 
drama. A lot of it is character development, 
explanation and what-have-you. 

SHEL: /t must reach all ages, because I 
have a friend who is in his mid-twenties and 
he loves the show. His little boy of three is 
absolutely crazy about it. They watch it as 
father and son. They enjoy watching the 
same thing. 

CARL: We kept the spirit that the Japanese 
had — and that is the most important aspect 
— it is so enthusiastic and so positive. We 
didn’t emasculate what the Japanese did, we 
enhanced it. The Japanese are masters of 
telling stories. We allowed the spirit to come 
through the Western approach, and it is ap- 
pealing to a large group of people. It is a 
universaleshow. 

SHEL: Tell me what some of the problems 
were and continue to be in combining three 
different television series to make this one. 
CARL: The biggest problem is trying to 
find continuity that you can pull from the 
existing images. It is difficult but not im- 
possible. I viewed each series at least a 
dozen times to discover what things would 
make sense. I did it without the aid of 
Japanese translation. I watched it silent — 
like silent movies. I would make notes of 
the images that seemed dissimiliar and hit 
upon the whole concept of proto-culture, 
which is an alien technology generated from 
plants and is an energy source that is the 
equivalent of organic fusion — very weird 
stuff. The use of this proto-culture concept 
allowed me to tie-in all the three series and 
is virtually seamless. If you are not a nit- 
picker, it makes a great deal of sense. Our 
ultimate plan, because of the success of 
ROBOTECH, is to go back to the original 
Tatsunoko Studio and commission all brand- 
new stuff, based on filled-in continuity gaps 
in the original plotline of ROBOTECH. We 
would hopefully end up with 260 episodes, 
which amounts to one episode per day for 
an entire year on a Monday through Friday 
basis, and which is totally novel and new. 
There has never been anything like this on 
television for children and once kids are 
aware of it, they watch it. It is multi-level, 
the texture of it and the writing is so good, 
that kids can get into it and watch it again 
and again. The writers are wonderful. Guys 
that wrote BONANAZA episodes, guys that 
wrote for Red Skelton, guys that wrote nov- 
els, science fiction. All sorts of people are 
writing these scripts. It is not your typical 
cartoon writing. It is intense, dramatic writ- 
ing or science fiction. 

SHEL: Have any of the original Japanese 
writers or artists viewed your version and 
commented upon it? 


CARL: Recently, Kenji Yoshida, one of 
the principal owners of Tatsunoko Studios 
and one of the producers for the three ser- 
ies that turned into ROBOTECH, was in Los 
Angeles, viewed what we were doing, and 
was amazed. For one thing, the Japanese do 
not have synch. Which means that they 
never have their actors speak in synch with 
the mouth movements of the animation. 


SHEL: That doesn’t bother them? 


CARL: They don’t care. They are more in- 
terested in telling the story. Immediately, 
Kenji Yoshida realized that the thing was 
in synch — he flipped that it was in synch. 
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We have enhanced their sound-effects nearly 
2000% — we have 20 times the sound ef- 
fects that they have done. 

SHEL: / was very impressed when it was 
explained to me that there is even a sound 
effect for an empty room — that they put a 
microphone in an empty room which has a 
particular sound to it, and then add that 
sound to two men ata table talking, so it 
sounds like they are in an empty room. 
CARL: If you listen to most cartoons, there 
is none of that attention to detail. Our 
production has such attention to detail that 
it is unbelievable. It has presence. It has am- 
biance. It has ambient sound, it's got Dol- 
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“It is very adult. There is violence and 
romance. I’m not going to say sex.” 


by effects, it’s got stuff that is reserved for 
future films. We are really trying to forge 
a new way to look at animation as a medi- 
um for television. 

Yoshida, totally impressed with our 
production, eventually sat down and 
watched an episode. He doesn’t speak En- 
glish. Sat down, watched it, got into it, was 
totally enthralled, laughed, giggled, was ex- 
cited, was scared. When it was over he 
turned around and said in Japanese to his 
translator, “This is better than what we did 
in Japan.’’ He was flipped, totally flipped. 
The thing that is funny is that there is a group 
of fans of Japanese animated art in the Unit- 
ed States, called ‘‘The Cartoon Fantasy Or- 
ganization,’’ and they get an equal amoun 
of enjoyment out of something that they 
don’t understand the language to. I found 
it to be an interesting contrast that when the 
Japanese guy watches his stuff in a foreign 
language he gets out of it more than what 
was initially in there for the Japanese, and 
when the Americans watch it in Japanese 
they get more out of it than when the 
Japanese watch it in Japanese. It is a cross 
cultural curiosity. 

SHEL: So we have an opportunity for in- 
ternational communication here. Do you 
sermonize at all in your scripts? 

CARL: I don’t sermonize at all — I create 
“moral objectives.’’ I don’t sermonize like 
they do on HE-MAN, where they take two 
minutes out of the end of the show and say, 
“Now kids, don’t drink and drive.’ **Al- 
ways have your seatbelt on.’’ We don’t deal 
with that level of moralizing. What we do 
is create situations that have dramatic im- 
plications, and we allow the viewer to make 
his own judgement. We don’t say something 
is good or bad. We might show someone 
being really nasty or show someone having 
a drinking problem, or show someone hav- 
ing a relationship problem. We don’t explain 
the solutions. We let the characters with 
their own level of intelligence solve their 
problems or not solve their problems and 
allow the viewer to decide whether those so- 
lutions are the correct choices. It is very 
adult. 

SHEL: Let’s center on that word. When I 
see the word ‘‘adult,"’ that’s another way 
of saying there is sex and violence in it. Is 
there much of that in ROBOTECH? 
CARL: There is violence and romance. I’m 
not going to say there is sex. There are in- 
terpersonal relationships centering on 
romance and centering on people’s percep- 
tions of sexuality — boyfriends, girlfriends, 
people get married and have babies. A lot 
of the dramatic implications that take place 


in ROBOTECH deal with people trying to 
have serious relationships. **Am I ever go- 
ing to get married?’’ You know, *‘I love this 
woman, but I love this other woman at the 
same time, how do I separate my feelings?’’ 
I have interracial relationships. There is a 
character named Roy Fokker who is in love 
with Claudia Grant, and Claudia Grant is 
black. Not only do they have a profession- 
al relationship, but they have a romance. 
There is interspecies romance. A human 
marries an alien and they have a child, which 
very esoteric. But it is not obtuse 
and it is not above the heads of the view- 
ers. They are into it. They write letters, they 
comment. ( 
SHEL: Do you ever get letters:from view- 
ers in the South about the interracial 
romance? 
CARL: Not really. We had to explain it, 
but once people see that we are not exceed- 
ing the broadcast standards and practices, 
everyone agrees that there is nothing wrong 
with, it. 
SHEL: Maybe because it is a cartoon, the 
standards are not as strict. 
CARL: Some people would say the oppo- 
site. Some people would say that — because 
it is a cartoon — the standards should be 
more strict. Our philosophy in producing 
this is if you show war produces violence 
and violence produces harm or death or in- 
jury, then it is much more realistic than a 
cartoon that portrays a character getting his 
tongue pulled out, and letting it roll back 
into this mouth and having his teeth turn into 
piano keys. That’s unreal. ROBOTECH 
characters die. Characters yet shot, they ex- 
plode, they die. It has a¥realistic attitude 
about life and death, that transcgnds the 
medium of animation in the United States. 
SHEL: Carl, there are groups of parents 
who have come out actively against the vio- 
lence in children’s television. Do you feel 
that you have any responsibility in this area? 
CARL: Oh yeah. I mean, that was one of 
our major concerns at the time — we felt 
that because of the nature of the subject mat- 
ter, violence being part of the series, we 
might have some problems with that. To test 
our work, we did a screening at an elemen- 
tary school which went from grades one to 
six in Los Angeles. We screened two epi- 
sodes of ROBOTECH and the principal of 
the school, a child psychologist, was her- 
self totally overwhelmed and impressed. She 
said that, for once, producers of a televi- 
sion series created an atmosphere in which 
violence and war and the nature of survival 
was done realistically and with 
great sensi- 
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“In American, to see a cartoon char- 
acter nude would be a cultural shock.” 


tivity, so that all the children could under- 
stand and perceive the nature of violence — 
such as, if you get into a war or a fight, you 
stand a chance of being hurt. Which is very 
honest and remarkable and which she 
thought was a very good idea 

SHEL: What about-nude buttocks and 
breasts, which in Japan are acceptable — 
did you have to edit them out for the Ameri- 
can audien 
CARL: I don’t have to edit them out. I do, 
because of my feeling that we’ve pushed the 
limit so far with what we are doing already. 
The Japanese don’t produce nudity for 
prurient interests. They produce nudity in 
sequences where people are bathing. It is 
not sexual. It is merely a function of life. 
And as you know, bathing is a very signifi- 
cant factor of the Japanese culture. So it is 
not unusual to see people bathing. In Ameri- 
can society, to see.a cartoon character nude 
would be a cultural shock, and force peo- 
ple to just point at it and laugh. It would des- 
troy the whole reason that it is there. So 
rather than have that situation occur, I elimi- 
nated and Westernized the concept so peo- 
ple don’t misinterpret what is going on. 
SHEL: Also, these long zoom shots — I un- 
derstand Japanese audiences tolerate them, 
but American audiences get bored as they 
take a long shot of the character, and then 
slowly come closer and closer and closer to 
get a close-up. 

CARL: My philosophy and television direc- 
tion in general is to eliminate unnecessary 
longshots, because on television and espe- 
cially in animation, longshots are virtually 
worthless — you don’t really see anything 
You can set up the scene with medium and 
close-up shots, which are more effective on 
television. So we have a standard philosophy 
of editing which tries to eliminate, whenever 
possible, unnecessary longshots. The 
Japanese do it as a standard of editing to 
make establishing shots, secondary key 
shots, and what have you — but we don’t 
need that for cartoons, because we explain 
everything in the dialogue, which the 
se don’t. The Japanese have less di- 
more visualization. We stress more 
dialogue, so that we can allow the close-up 
and medium shots to work better. It’s very 
effective and even the Japanese have begun 
to recognize that, when they look at what 
we are doing. 

SHEL: Carl, do they have commercials on 
Japanese television? 

CARL: Oh yes. 

SHEL: And are there natural commercial 
breaks? 

CARL: There are. 
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SHEL: Little cliffhangers... or do you have 
to put them in? 
CARL: Let me explain this very simply. In 
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cartoons in the United States they general- 
ly have three commercial breaks, so it be- 
comes a three-act story, in a half hour. In 
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Japan, they break in the middle, so they have 
two acts. I kept that convention because it 
is better to tell a dramatic story in twelve 
minutes — break for a commercial and come 
back with the second twelve minutes of a 
half-hour show — than to go seven minutes, 
break; seven minutes, break; seven minutes, | 
break. It is not aesthetically satisfying. It 
doesn’t work. It doesn’t allow you to de- 
velop dramatic storylines. So I kept the 
Japanese break points. 

SHEL: Did you explain this to the various 
local stations? Did you get any disagreement 
with that? 

CARL: I got a lot of flak, initially. And my 
point of view was: I am producing the show, 
and I am doing it a particular way. If you 
don’t like that, you have editing devices and 
you can cut the show however you like. This 
is how I am presenting the show. You may 
reinterpret it any way you like. If you show 
it the way I am suggesting, here’s all the 
set-up. If they don’t like that, we send them 
an entire reel of bumpers and inserts so they |/ 
can cut it anyway they want, 

SHEL: What's your typical workday like? 
CARL: The typical day at Harmony Gold 
begins at nine in the morning, when they 
start recording in a particular sound studio, 
and the recording will go from nine in the 
morning to two-thirty the following morn- 
ing, so that would be a seventeen hour day. 
In between, I sit in a six-hour session where 
I edit episodes. I have to supervise the 
recordings of actors in four studios. I have 
to meet with licensors and various merchan- 
disers of the properties to discuss aspects 
of the show. I have to review scripts. I have 
to re-write and re-edit scripts that don’t 
work. I write all the narration and all of the 
off-camera dialogue to create continuity, be- 
cause I have so many different writers. I 
have to supervise what's called the lay-back 


show's been covered for final distribution. 
It is a very long day. Most people wouldn't 
put that kind of effort into it. 

SHEL: How many days a week? 
CARL: Six. 

SHEL: Whew. 

CARL: Well, we had to produce five shows 
a week for 85 shows to get done in six 
months. It was almost an impossible sched- 
ule. It was like live television. It is very 
complicated. And then on top of that, I start- 
ed to write the comic book for the series 
which Comico is publishing. The goal there 
was to get the comic book off on the right 
foot in terms of what I was attempting to 
get into the television show. 

SHEL: DC issued a comic called 
ROBOTECH DEFENDERS — was there 
any conflict with what Comico was doing, 
in terms of adapting MACROSS? 
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CARL: There was no real conflict. It was 
a simple matter of understanding priorities. 
What Harmony Gold, Revell and all in- 
terested parties wanted was a comic book 
which reflected the television series which 
we were putting into syndication. The Comi- 
co plan was the most positive way to respond 
to the challenge of licensing a comics adap- 
tation of a major new animated series due 
to be syndicated in continuity. Comico shift- 
ed gears and re-named their initial book and 
the characters in it to reflect the changes in 
ROBOTECH. They began to develop two 
new titles and the ‘rest, as they say, is 
history. 

SHEL: How can you hope to write all the 
ROBOTECH comics, Carl? 

CARL: I never really intended to continue 
writing the comics for the full run. My in- 
tent was to start the concept off and allow 


“It was only rig 


Comico to get an understanding of what the 
basic storyline of ROBOTECH was about. 
When they were able to locate writers such 
as Mike Baron and the art staff, which in- 
cludes the diversity of talent necessary to 
do justice to the characters, I felt it was only 
right to let Comico do what they are in bus- 
iness to do — and that is to produce comics. 
It is going to be interesting to see how others 
interpret my concepts. The storyline is rather 
complex and there are some continuity holes 
created by the crazy quilt methods in which 
I had to cut the entire series together but, 
in general, I am certain that Comico will 
keep the spirit of the original Japanese de- 
sign intact and continue’ to explore the 
“*soap-opera-ish’’ drama which is created 
in ROBOTECH. 

SHEL: How did the comic book come 
about? 
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ht to let Comico do what 


CARL: We are doing something totally 
unique with Comico, in two senses. It is the 
first time that an independent comic-book 
publishing company has been able to license 
a major property, which is very unique. And 
the continuity plan, too, is unique. 


SHEL: J understand that the Comico peo- 
ple were very excited. Did I read a press 
release where they are going weekly? 
CARL: We are going bi-weekly with three 
separate titles which are going to inter-lock 
the story. It is very complex. It is a very 
unique opportunity for Comico. The thing 
that is fascinating is that each issue of the 
comic book relates to an individual televi- 
sion episode. That again makes it unique, 
so that each comic pictorializes an episode 
of the television show. What the writer of 
the comic book has to do, is really take the 
script and trahslate it, and the comic-book 
artist takes “a time coded videocassette, 
watches it and, in tandem, they break down 
each half-hour episode into a comic. The 
thing that is difficult is to find drama in epi- 
sodes that are basically talking heads — 
because there are talking-heads shows. 
There's where the versatility of the comics 
medium and the artists who work on it have 
an ability to transcend the television series 
and make more of a graphic statement out 
of stuff. So Comico is doing a real good job. 
They are doing \something that has never 
been done before. They are working on it 
very hard. I think they are doing something 
that is totally unique. 


SHEL: Carl, let’s go back a little bit, and 
tell the readers what brought you to this 
point. When I met you, you were a clerk in 
a comic book store. 

CARL: I was never a clerk in a comic book 
store. I was an owner. 

SHEL: You worked for the American Comic 
Book Store in Westwood? 

CARL: No, I was a part-owner. 
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SHEL: 7 understand that there's a lot that 
1 don't know about you. | have seen you at 
conventions and you've worked in movies 
and films. You've written film articles, you 
are an expert on the film noir genre. Let me 
have your background, What were your 
interests as @ youngster? 

CARL: Same as most children, I guess. 
Never really obsessed with anything, more 
than just knowledge — I was a very academ- 
ic child. I was into academics and sports. 
I was a tennis player when I was going 
through high school and college. I was a 
very studious young man. Eventually, af- 
ter going through college, I became a librar- 
ian. I was a college librarian, and I was the 
curator of the Archive of Popular Culture 
at California State University for several 
years. ‘ 
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they are in business to do — comics.” 


SHEL: Was that your college? 

CARL: No, I was at about eight different 
colleges. I was at UCLA, USC, California 
State University at Irvine, I did a tour up 
in the Boston area, Cambridge, I was at MIT 
and Harvard briefly. I studied diverse 
courses. I had an Aristotelian education but 
my degree is in the Theory of Criticism in 
the Visual Media. I am the only person who 
has that degree in the United States. Did my 
graduate work in American Studies, learned 
the value of popular culture. I am basically 
a cultural anthropologist — which is how 
it works out when you study American 
popular culture. Because of the work I did 
in the library as an archivist, this huge selec- 
tion of material that they had, I became very 
immersed in animation and comics. I was 
the West Coast editor of a short-lived pub- 
lishing company called Atlas Comics, which 
published a bunch of super-hero and adven- 
ture comics and then did black-and-white 
magazines. 

SHEL: How did you meet David Alexander 
and Terry Stroud? 

CARL: Terry was a student at California 
State University at the time I was working 
there. When Governor Reagan left and Jer- 
ry Brown became newly appointed to the 
governorship, my position at the school was 
blue pencilled because they thought it was 
not necessarily worthwhile. I had the oppor- 
tunity 'to remain sort of as an aquisitions ex- 
ecutive, but I decided to move on. At that 
time Terry Stroud was kind enough to offer 
me a position in his company which J ac- 
cepted, and sort of moved through and be- 
came a minor partner in the American 
Comic Book Company. They were primar- 
ily a mail order business, and I created the 
American Comic Book Company's retail 
outlets all over Southern California. Then 
I eventually went into my own business, 
where I created comic art galleries, and in 
the meantime I wrote four or five books on 
film. I worked as a marketing and promo- 
tional co-ordinator for various film studios 
— worked at M-G-M, worked for Dino 
DeLaurentiis, worked for Ivan Wright- 
man Productions. 

SHEL: What did you do for DeLaurentiis? 
CARL: One of my closer friends in the in- 
dustry is Charlie Lippincott who I met in 
1976 — he used to work for George Lucas 
and eventually went to work for DeLauren- 
tiis and eventually M-G-M, and Charlie al- 
ways recognized that I had some germ of 
creativity in the back of my head and would 
hire me to do advance research on projects. 
I started working on a DUNE concept with 
David Lynch when they first selected him. 
Did some research for Dino DeLaurentiis 
when he was interested in some material for 
DR.STRANGE. I was like the library. I 
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would create the bank of material and give 
it to them, and they would decide whether 
or not they wanted to make a film. I worked 
at M-G-M doing a very simple assessment 
of motion pictures. I would sit in a room 
and we would watch it and we would de- 
cide if it were acceptable for M-G-M to pur- 
chase or not. Then I was working as a mar- 
keting and promotional coordinator for Nel- 
vana Animation up in Canada. And it was 
simply a matter trying to determine the in- 
herent strengths and weaknesses of various 
properties and and how to exploit them — 
using the word exploit in a good way — in 
various markets or areas. I finally became 
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really bored with doing that, because it is 
the concept of a creative mind trapped in 
a situation where the relative success of what 
you do is measured in the box office 
receipts, not really in the intelligent think- 
ing. So I stopped doing this, and did not 
want to work in the motion picture indus- 
try — and then was approached by Harmo- 
ny Gold to become their production execu- 
tive for television. What that means is that 
Tam the person in charge of doing all of their 
production and conceptualization. 

SHEL: Who owns Harmony Gold? 
CARL: Harmony Gold is an international 
company that is privately owned. 
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“T am producing a ROBOTECH feature film 


SHEL: You don’t want to mention their } 


names? 

CARL: It is really not germaine. It is a 
growing company very similar to, let’s say, 
Lorimar. Harmony Gold is a privately 
owned corporation. It is very similiar to the 
DeLaurentiis situation. You have people 
that are independently producing films and 
we now have our own distribution compa- 
ny, and our own syndication company — 
we're basically doing everything in-house 
to make sure that everything is done the way 
that we prefer it to be done. 

SHEL: As a scholar and a redesigner of 
other people's work, do you ever have the 
desire to create a character on your own 
from scratch? 

CARL: Oh yes. Believe me, when you see 
what we've done with ROBOTECH, it is 
all created from scratch. I would say that 
the personalities and the development is 
created from scratch, and the stories and the 
situations are created from scratch — so, in 
that sense, I am satisfying my need for 
creativity unlike, let’s say, creating SUPER- 
MAN the way Siegel and Schuster did. 
SHEL: You don’t have a hidden desire to 
add a new character to the world? 
CARL: No. To my way of thinking the sto- 
ry is the thing, the development of drama. 
Whether I create a character like Indiana 
Jones — it’s not important to me. The im- 
portance is to successfully convey the 
characteristics of your creation to the au- 
dience and get them into it. That’s all I think 
entertainment is about — just to convey the 
situations and the personalitites and make 
everyone believe. If people believe in your 
characters and what they are doing, then you 
are successful. That's my goal. 

SHEL: What can we expect of you in the 
future, Carl? 

CARL: At Harmony Gold, in the next year, 
we have undertaken the virtually impossi- 
ble task of translating CAPTAIN 
HARLOCK into English. CAPTAIN 
HARLOCK was probably one of the most 
famous Japanese creations by a man named 
Kenji Matsumoto. He is responsible for 
creating GALAXY EXPRESS, SPACE 
CRUISER YAMATO, CAPTAIN 
HARLOCK, QUEEN MILLENIA, et- 
cetera. So Harmony Gold has set about the 
task of changing CAPTAIN HARLOCK 
into a syndicated television series. The 
difficulty again in doing this is that there are 
not sixty-five episodes of CAPTAIN 
HARLOCK — there are forty two — so we 
selected another Matsumoto series called 
QUEEN MILLENIA. We will interface the 
two into a single series called CAPTAIN 


HARLOCK AND THE QUEEN OF A 
THOUSAND YEARS, which will tell 
another science fiction story — once again 
in the spirit of the Japanese Matsumoto’s 
creations as reinterpreted through Western 
eyes. 

I am also right now becoming a film 
producer. I am producing a ROBOTECH 
feature film which will fall into the continui- 
ty of the ROBOTECH television series. I 
am involved in producing original anima- 
tion and live-action. So Harmony Gold and 
Tare taking it step by step. We're taking it 


Bioroid 
Terminator 


Basically a policing unit used by 
the Robotech Masters to keep the mal- 
functioning Clone population to 2 minimum. 
‘The terminator also functions as an elite 
‘guard for the private quarters of the 
Robotech Elders (contemporaries of the 
original Zor). 
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that will fall into continuity of the TV series.” 


as a family. It is a very unique situation. 
Everybody has a desire to work together 
with common goals, with no ego problems. 
We just move along on works that are aes- 
thetically pleasing. 

SHEL: And as long as the public accepts 
it, as they are obviously accepting this, it 
looks like your future is pretty secure. 
CARL: I hope that people will like what we 
are doing — because we make the films for 
our audience, we don’t ripake the films for 
ourselves. ! 

SHEL: Carl, are you a reader of @OMICS 
INTERVIEW? 

CARL: Oh yes. What I like about COMICS 
INTERVIEW is that you do not maintain 
a basis in terms of the people that you talk 
to — you talk to people in the industry who 
produce the stuff on every level and that 
gives a broad overview of what the comics 
field is doing, in general. You do not just 
go for the people that are the most visible. 
You don’t go for the peak response — you 
go for the meat-and-potatoes people who are 
really the heart and soul of comics. I think 
that is the important thing about COMICS 
INTERVIEW, as opposed to the other 
comics-related magazines which are all good 
in their own right, but none have the han- 
dle on reality in terms of the industry. 
SHEL: Well, the historian part of me likes 
working for this publication — lam one of 
the new interviewers. Carl, thanks again for 
your time. 
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EDITOR 


m an existentialist, I’m an atheis 
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first heard of Cat Yronwode from 
(1) the readers of her column ‘‘Fit to 

Print’’ in the COMICS BUYER'S 
GUIDE, who mentioned her name when they 
ordered the EducComics books of mine that 
she plugged. Eventually, we met in San Diego 
and, since then, I have occasionally taken the 
bus from San Francisco up to Guerneville, 
on the Russian River, where Cat and Dean 
Mullaney run Eclipse Enterprises. I began 
this interview by asking Cat about the arti- 
cle on the decline of the ‘‘collegial at- 
mosphere”’ in fandom which she wrote for 
CBG... 


LEONARD RIFAS: / liked the article you 
wrote for CBG regarding the collegial at- 
mosphere a lot, but the golden age of un- 
derground comix that I remember happened 
when you were off living with goats or some- 
thing. What do you remember as ‘‘the good 
old days’'? 

CAT: I was in Marvel fandom in the early 
"60s. The people I knew then referred to} 
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Name: Catherine Anna Manfredi 
Yronwode 

Occupation: Editor-in-Chief, Eclipse 
Comics; freelance editorial writer for 
Kitchen Sink Press and Ken Pierce 
Books. 

Born: 12 May 1947 — San Francisco 
Residence: Guerneville, CA 
Training: I was born with a critical 
mind. 

Most Uncanny Mystical Ex- 
perience: On December 16, 1967, I 
was in jail in Spokane, Washington, 
and made a vow that I would spend 
one year and one day looking for 
John Lennon — and I met him by ac- 
cident on December 17, 1968. 
Most Special Peeve: The Military- 
Industrial—Religious Complex. 
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“‘golden age’’ comics as the ones from the 
1940s. Maybe we had only seen one or two 
copies of FLASH or something, but we all 
wanted to read each other's golden age 
comics. So that, to me, was the golden age 
of fandom, and I don’t think that anyone 
who was in fandom at that time would 
disagree. 

LEONARD: / missed all of the Marvel fan- 
dom period. 

CAT: Fandom changed. I think that long- 
time fans — like Don Rosa and Jerry Bails 
— would agree with me that the introduc- 
tion of the PRICE GUIDE changed fandom. 
LEONARD: Because people couldn't find 
things for a dime anymore... 

CAT: Yeah. It was wealth that let you have 
the comics after that, and not your desire 
to search them out. 

LEONARD: Ii seems that it’s only been 
very recently that there's been more of the 
early stuff available, through reprinting. 
CAT: Yeah, people wrote in to THE BUY- 
ER’S GUIDE after I wrote that collegial at- 


“Everything is moving in a direction 


mosphere article, and made the good point 
that old comics are harder to find than old 
films. The collegial atmosphere around film 
is more vital because of television, and be- 
cause one can go to a college and see a film 
program, like I do every week. I just got 
to see some 1930s screwball comedies last 
weekend. If I had to buy those prints, obvi- 
ously I... 

LEONARD: In the current issue of the 
EAST BAY EXPRESS there‘s an article 
about the guy who started the country’s first 
repertory cinema... 


CAT YRONWODE 


CAT: Oh really? 

LEONARD: ...and it was in Berkeley. 
CAT: Well, see. OK, now there you go. 
See, I grew up in Berkeley. My parents and 
I went there all the time when I was a child. 
I grew up seeing those movies, and it was 
obviously a privileged experience. He also 
showed a lot of foreign films and my mother 
liked to go to them "cause she speaks a num- 
ber of different languages and likes to see 
foreign films, why not. I grew up to expect 
that kind of accessibility for historical things 


| and things from other cultures. They were 


Story and art by Cat (from “Fit to Print’”--TBG, 1980). First of a series in 
which Rabbit and Tree discussed life, death, and the possibility of an after-life. 
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readily accessible to me in my youth 
through, like you said, the very first reper- 
tory cinema, and my parents ran an antiquar- 
ian bookstore, so all the books of the ages 
were available to me. And as far as music 
went, I guess I had that all too because my 
parents were collectors of records. ..My 
stepfather and I collected old jazz records 
and my mother collected old opera records. 
Repressings are so common now, that I can 
go out every weekend and buy repressings 
of Bing Crosby records that were previous- 
ly unavailable, all beautifully remastered. 
But when I was a kid that was impossible, 
so we went out, every weekend, my mother, 
stepfather and I, scouting for books for the 
store and scouting for records for our col- 
lections. My mother was also a collector of 
cookbooks, and she established the Univer- 
sity of California’s incredible collection of 
California imprint cookbooks. She also 
wrote a bibliography of California cook- 
books, so to me, again, the idea Of collect- 
ing information, researching, having at your 
hand 400 California cookbooks printed be- 
fore 1932 in your living room, of course! 
Every one had that kind of stuff in my cir- 
cle. Obviously I demand a lot from the 
world. I demand that the world make all cul- 
ture available to me, because if culture isn’t 
available, then I just get totally depressed. 
It just becomes suicide time, because it’s. . . 
I’m an existentialist, I'm an atheist, and as 
far as I'm concerned, there’s nothing but a 
brief life span and then inevitable death, so 
if you can‘t preserve all these imprints of 
people’s minds, what was the point anyway. 
You might as well kill yourself. . . 
LEONARD: Ah ha, so then how did you 
wind up concentrating on such an ephemeral 
medium, when you had all of western civili- 
zation as your heritage? 

CAT: Well, I guess I liked the printed pic- 
tures. I fancied myself an amateur artist. My 
father was.a painter. I*m very near-sighted 
and have extremely bad eyesight and I can’t 
draw representationally. I can draw little de- 
signs and I like drawing a lot, but I can’t 
draw what I see and make it convincingly 
“‘natural,’’ because what I see is apparent- 
ly not what's really there. So I like to have 
drawings. I modelled for artists when I was 
a teenager. I like being in the art world. 
Comics were, I'll admit it, they were 
ephemeral, ‘‘kitschy’’ in my mother’s 
worldview, and I have to admit, there was 
a part of me then that was rebelling against 
having all of the great opera singers of all 
time in my living room. I collected rock and 
roll records. My stepfather, who was into 
early blues and early jazz, maintained a fair- 
ly balanced attitude toward it, thinking that 
Chuck Berry was simply an extension of 
Jelly Rajl Morton, and he was right in a 
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sense. I was considered in my family, I 
think, declasse. I considered low culture 
more vital. Maybe coming from a super- 
rarified Jewish intellectual background, I 
wanted something I could grab onto. Maybe 
I just wanted to fit in with my peers. 
LEONARD: I was about to ask if you had 
@ peer group that shared your interests in 
these things. 
CAT: My childhood is one of those best 
described by reading early adventures of 
Spider-Man. . . without the superpowers. I 
was the book worm. The problem was I 
could never disguise myself as a normal per- 
son well enough. If I went in among my 
friends and said, ‘Oh wow, (snap) isn’t that 
Buddy Holly (snap) record just the greatest 
ever?’’ They’d look at me askance and say, 
“*Yeah, but I heard you talking about THE 
MILL ON THE FLOSS the other day. Why 
are you reading books like that?” I lived two 
lives for a long time. I would go to watch 
the old movies at night, and by day I would 
wear makeup and shave my legs and pre- 
tend that, if not a cheerleader, I was at least 
a Normal American Girl who wanted to go 
to the prom. For a while I even dated a boy 
who was in a hotrod club called the 
Torquemasters. 
LEONARD: The way I eventually resolved 
it in my own life was to understand that I 
had no hope of being normal, is that the 
same...? 
CAT: Yeah, well you see that’s where 
science fiction came in. Science fiction cer- 
tainly went a long way toward ‘‘saving’’ me. 
I read a book called SLAN by A.E. Van 
Vogt about all these telepathic people who 
«had tentacles in their hair and... you've 
read the book or perhaps you haven't. . . 
LEONARD: I read about it... 
CAT: At the time there was a saying in 
science fiction fandom, *‘a fan is a slan.”” 
It kind of expressed everyone’s feeling of 
alienation from their peers. The whole tra- 
dition of science fiction fandom, with its 
long distance friendships of people who 
never met, who communicated through fan- 
zines and the mail, that kind of drew me in. 
Science fiction was the first thing that gave 
me the idea there were other people out there 
who formed a community, a mentality, 
which wasn’t strictly the hierarchical cul- 
ture which I'd been led to see from the per- 
spective of a straight western European 
heritage. There was a middle ground com- 
posed of people who could come and go in 
society and partake of whatever they want- 
ed, high culture, low culture... . 
LEONARD: So, with the thinning of the 
collegial atmosphere thing you spoke of, are 
you finding fewer of these people now, or 
less 
CAT: There probably never were that many 
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to begin with. I do find them, and its very 
funny when we meet, there’s always a simi- 
lar feeling of a meeting of the minds. One 
of us... wow! Here’s someone new and we 
can talk about Jack Kirby, we can talk 
about politics, and whoever it is can tell me 
about whatever they’re interested in too. For 
instance, I’ve got this little hang-up on 1930s 
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plastic right now and 1930s dinnerware, and 
just a bunch of stuff like that, but I get just 
as much of a kick meeting someone who can 
tell me about Nicaragua, which you’ve been 
kind of informing me on. I rely on you to 
inform me on that. I don’t know if you rely 
on me to tell you about plastic. . . 
LEONARD: You're the only person I know 
who is an expert on that. 

CAT: Yeah, but don’t you feel that you’d 
like to know about everything? 
LEONARD: Yes. 

CAT: Well, that’s right. So we all have to 
get together, and tell each other about every- 
thing. We have these common grounds. I 
mean, I wouldn’t have met you except 
through comics, but we very rarely talk 
about comics now, and when we do it’s as 
an adjunct to other strange offbeat subjects. 
We very rarely talk about what’s happen- 
ing in the X-MEN this week. 
LEONARD: J... I haven't read the 
X-MEN. 

CAT: That’s why we don’t talk about it. 
(Laughter.) But why don’t you like those 
kinds of comics? 
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LEONARD: Oh... 1 mean, I try to like 
them... 

CAT: Do you feel you ought to like them? 
LEONARD: / feel I ought to read them. 
How well can you anticipate, as an editor, 
what is going to move and what is not? 
CAT: Oh, I think everything is moving in 
a direction of complete banality, corruption, 
dissipation and grotesqueness. But that’s not 
just comics. It’s a mass cultural 
phenomenon. 

LEONARD: But is it moving in that direc- 
tion in a way that you can anticipate and 
predict? 

CAT: Oh yeah. Up until it hits the wall, at 
which point Puritanism will rebound it. . 
Comics derive their imagery from other 
facets of mass culture, usually. Most artists 
draw images that they pick up from skin 
mags, magazine ads, photo layouts in pho- 
to type magazines. They use them for refer- 
ence. In both art and writing, most comics 
represent, unfortunately, a second genera- 
tion type medium. Breakdancing was in for 
five minutes and two years later Gerry Con- 
way creates a breakdancing character in 
JUSTICE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, God 
help us. That's so typical of comics. That’s 
comics, they're always feeding off of some- | youth culture.’’ And it was when'I realized 
thing else. So in order to gauge where | that Stan Lee was just another bozo, writ- 
comics are going, all you have to do is keep | ing fiction, putting books together, packag- 
abreast of popular culture as a whole and | ing comics, that I realized I could have my 
wait-six months to a year. Comics do start | moment in popular culture. I could do | but I thought I could do a better job of not 
trends sometimes, but it took Darth Vader | whatever I wanted in popular culture. I | ending up in an office in New York talking: 
to put Dr. Doom on the retina of every child } didn’t do it then, of course, but I saw that | about ‘‘cockamamie”’ this and ““nutty”” that 
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The Fab Four meet members of the Fantastic Four, circa 1965. 


Talso was convinced that I would do a bet- 
ter job, not as a writer, cause I don’t write 
fiction, and I wouldn’t ever presume to 
touch Stan Lee for that, he was very good, 


in America. it was possible. I saw the mechanics of it. | the way Stan did and sort of showing an un- 

A LEONARD: Why is the leadtime so long : hip, commercially manipulative persona, 

for comics to respond to these fads in popu- Jimmie Rodgers drawn by R Crumb which he showed a lot toward the end. I 

7 lar culture? from a set of trading cards available thought I could do it andjbe sincere and 


CAT: Most writers never put their finger from Yazoo Records, 425 Waverly | honest and go out there ard I could do for 
right on the pulse of. popular culture. Place, NYC 10014. comics what Jimmie Rodgers did fx coun- 
They’re waiting for LIFE magazine or some try and western music. 

equivalent to tell them about it. Even those LEONARD: And so now that you're an edi- 
who are hip must face the long lead time tor, what do you find to be the main con- 
in preparing a comic and getting editorial straints on you in terms of putting out into 
approval. You know, it comes down to this: the world just what you want to see created? 
Are we, are my peers and age cohorts, turn- CAT: The only constraint is — will people 
ing into those 40 year old comic book edi- buy it. 

tors that I used to know were back there try- LEONARD: Yeah! 

ing to popularize whatever I liked, but two CAT: I'm lucky. Dean and J are pretty well 
years later. “‘The Human Torch and the committed to doing this for fun as well as 
Thing meet the Beatles,” omigod, do you for money. I think if you interview Dean 
remember that? you'd get some of the same responses. We 
LEONARD: No. both grew-p appreciating popular culture 
CAT: Oh Jesus! Oh, Christ! It was in a H) as the silly putty of life. I would love to be 
STRANGE TALES #30, it was so horrible! able to put out every kind of comic I've ever 
March, 1965, can you believe it. Their liked. I would love to be able to put out fun- 
popularity was already up there. They ny animal comics. Not many people want 
weren't new anymore! That’s when I real- to buy them right now, and I can’t force 
ized Stan Lee wasn’t the genius of the them to. Right now they want the team-in- 
western world. That he was some 40 year outer-space-with-one-guy-with-the-head-of- 
old guy trying to keep on top of ‘today’s an-animal, and the team-of-teenaged- 
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problem. I call it *‘the tBrary of Alexan- 
dria paradigm.”* : 

LEONARD: Oh! J'm still grieving over 
that! 

CAT: Yeah! Right! My god. My god! 
LEONARD: Edward Teller had this idea 
that we should build our libraries and art 
museums underground so the survivors 
would know why they survived. 

CAT: I don’t know, Yeah, that’s a real 
problem, and paper, as we were saying 
earlier, paper is the most ephemeral. Yeah. 
T think about that a lot, but if your perso- 
nality is encoded in your brain and your 
brain dies, what happens to your personal- 
ity. Well the best thing you can do is, 
through the imperfect means you have, en- 
code parts of your thinking into paper, into 
magnetic tape, vinyl or shellacked grooved 
surfaces, create sculpture, and those things 
are what will be known of you, because sur- 
ely by the time of your great-grandchildren, 


We donate thousands of comics every year 
to MSU, not to mention fanzines, comic 
character t-shirts and buttons. We conscious- 
ly preserve the makings of our comics. For 
instance, we have file envelopes filled with 
xeroxes of pencils before they're inked for 
every issue of AZTEC ACE. Also the plots, 
also the scripts, also the inked versions be- 
fore corrections. I got into thinking that way 
after ] met Will Eisner,who randomly saves 
things. Maybe I'm aiming towards at some 
point having Eclipse in some library, give 
fun to some future comics fan, the way Eis- 
ner’s and Caniff’s collections give pleas- 
ure to people who can see them at Ohio State 
University. 

LEONARD: You and I share a powerful 
feeling about the importance of libraries, but 
in my own case it gets tied in with the whole 
question of the possible nonexistence of the 
future. 

CAT: Oh yeah, well that’s the whole 
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T YRONWODE 
66 - 
WHATEVER “Wow! We've got our ic book : 
° ve g ur own Comic DOO company. 
DARKNESS ‘ mutants, and stuff like that. That’s today’s T'S A DREAM OF SNOW OE i 
MAN H A S reality. We've picked up SUN-RUNNERS, |, AND OF CIREEMLS, io H DRE : a7, 
A and we get letters from teenagers thanking jf fe Ee. 
us for publishing it. ‘‘It’s my favorite UINSISD NENLES : is : cant ~ Cr, 
INSIDE HIM comic,”’ they say. And others love DNA- > f “Ic d 
GENTS. Sure, I'd like to come out with an 4 } nod f 
adult romance comic, a series about orphan wh 
HE BRINGS WITH kids, or a book featuring teddy bears. But 2 baa chs i 
it isn’t a game, it’s business, and I’m not nm 
going to mold the Eclipse line of comics in 
my image. I’m trying to give people what 
99 they want to buy, while not going against 
THE FRON TIER’ my own ethical feelings. The only limits are 
those imposed by distribution within the 
direct sales market and the willingness of 
people to break their brand loyalty habit to 
Marvel and DC. But we always keep a few 
experimental items out there for the public, 
trying to stretch the boundaries a little, while 
still making a profit for the company. 
LEONARD: You and Dean have both come 
to your present positions witha lot of back- 
ground in popular culture. Also you have 
a lot of connection with the academic study |,4¢ 1g Not ALONE, LIKE 
of popular culture, for example, ‘you are sup- Seutparcrine ote 
plying Michigan State University with clip- | FiGURES' SOAR BESIDE 
pings related to comics and other things. |H!M.HE CANNOT SEE 
Have you found much academic work about mee yscatld 
comics which is useful to you as an editor? 
CAT: You know, when you phrase it that 
way, it makes me think that perhaps you be- 
lieve that Dean and I have a more intellec- 
tual bias than we do. We're in comics be- 
cause we enjoy comics. For us the big kick 
is usually on Thursdays. The UPS guy 
delivers a couple of boxes of new comics ‘ 4 
and they're our comics. It’s like a childhood i : 2 M ee ue Cee Oe we HIS 
thrill. It’s so fun to get up in the morning 5 SKIN. HE KNOWG HE [6 
and say, **Wow! We've got our own comic s INVINCIBLE: 
‘ f book company and we're going to put all From'MIRACLEMAN | by Alan Moore and Gary Leach. 
The adventu res Oo these neat comics out.’’ When things go 
. . 2 wrong it gets very grim, because when 
Wolverine MacAlistaire. ‘hinge go wrong ae the business, and I 
don’t mean financially, I mean editorially, 
for instance, an artist is late, a writer turns 
a in a less than satisfactory script, a colorist 
An ongol ng q screws up and colors somebody's hair the 
a wrong color through an entire issue, there 
g raph I Cc narrative; is part of both of us that retreats to that same 
4 hee childlike, if not childish, standpoint and 
an American classic. says, ‘Heck! I’m just going to go out and 
; wiry & buy some Simon and Kirby love comics. 
It Ss the truth ; even if it 4 After all, I got into this for pleasure and if 
H 3 
didn’t really happen. 


there’s no pleasure for me then the heck with 
producing our own comics! It was more fun 
buying them!’’ So we tend to have a very 
love-hate relationship with our work. Ninety 
percent of the time it’s love, but oh that 
10%! 

LEONARD: I’ve noticed. 

CAT: As far as our interest in research, that 
hasn't stopped. We do belong to APA-I. We 
index comics as our hobby. You can’t say 
that about too many editors or publishers. 
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Se eS eeecenmatroge he 
“Don’t sell your soul for instant gain.” 


no one will remember what color your eyes 
were. But actually, I don’t spend a lot of 
my time thinking about popular culture in 
the abstract or preserving comics in the ab- 
stract. Most of my time is spent engaged in 
putting out this month's new Eclipse comics. 
That’s my work. 

LEONARD: / think the importance of the 
past, the reason people in underground co- 
mix became passionately interested in it, is 
because it helps artists gain a perspective 
for challenging and transcending the 
present. = 

CAT: Yes, but you know, looking at it prac- 
tically, it’s probably more important for an 
editor, or a production staff person, or a 
publisher to understand the collegial at- 
mosphere, than it is for any one artist or 
writer. It may increase any one artist or 
writer’s ability to look forward, but in deal- 
ing editorially with a lot of people you'll find 
— at least I have found — that many of them 
don’t lose sleep about what came before, 
what will come after., 

LEONARD: / guess I have met a few sound 
sleepers. 

CAT: Sure. There’s this months’s job and 
this month’s check. There are people who 
are capable of beautiful work who are will- 
fully grinding out sausage, they are simply 
mechanically producing. They are ren- 
derers. They are writers. And an editor, to 
be good, should be someone who has an 
overview, a view of where individual writers 
and artists fit into the continuum of not only 
history, but present day comics, what their 
strengths and weaknesses are, what they can 
be relied upon to do. 

LEONARD: How does an editor put her 
or his professional knowledge of comics to 
work? 


CAT: An editor is an organizer, one who 
organizes individual plots, organizes the 
continuity of a story, character development 
and subplot development, organizes an en- 
tire line of comics for coherent artistic and- 
literary standards of excellence. All of my 
background in research and popular culture 
is put in the service of new books — cons- 
tantly. It’s not only used to correct and criti- 
cize wayward writers and artists. It’s need- 
ed often when editorially encouraging cre- 
ators to do stories from their personal ex- 
perience that are impassioned and involv- 
ing to them, especially with writers and ar- 
tists who have been in the business a long 
time. If you can give them some sort of 
touchstone to their‘own humanity, they'll 
turn out a better comic every time, than if 
they’re told to do this month’s variation on 
their standard themes. As a sidelight to this, 
I've found that the artists and writers who 
have worked for large, cofporate comics 
publishers for the longest often show the 


least inclination to burst free. Their thought AT! LANTA FANTASY FAIR 


processes and art processes have been 
trained along certain lines, and when you 
offer them freedom, they don’t always take 
it. On the other hand, some of them have 
taken the creative freedom offered by the 
independent publishers as a license to do 
grotesque work and what results occasion- 
ally goes beyond accepted public taste or 
morality, or even mass popular interest. This 
can become not only uncommercial, but ac- 
tually bad comics. At Eclipse we work well 
with newcomers, as long as they meet the 
deadlines, because they haven't been con- 
ditioned by other publishers as to what is 
‘acceptable’, how many fight scenes to 
draw per issue or how to write the same 
plots over and over again. We also work 
well with established writers who realize 
that, while we offer them some freedom 
from editorial restrictions, they must, in ord- 
er to sustain the book, produce something 
that is commercially accessible. Sometimes 
we get in arguments with them, they say 
they wanted to come to Eclipse because they 
think they won't be given such arbitrary 
rules as *‘no more than X words in a bal- 
loon”’ or... 

LEONARD: That’s actually one of my 
favorite rules. 

CAT: Yeah, right, you know ‘‘no more in- 
terior monologues’ — those types of rules, 
no green logos — whatever it may be. But 
we don’t want them reinventing the wheel 
at our expense. We don’t want them say- 
ing ‘‘Now I'm going to do a story that 
breaks all the rules!"’ — although a few of 
them have tried. Rule-breaking for its own 
sake isn’t sufficient reason to produce a 
comic book, in my opinion. 
LEONARD: No, but it’s the kind of thing 
that would appeal to someone who has been 
bound by rules for a long time. 

CAT: Yeah, yeah. Well see, we're in a deli- 
cate position here. We offer people creator’s 
rights and that’s the political lynchpin that 
holds Eclipse together. When the fight for 
creators’ rights was very much in the fan 
press, it was well understood by fans and’ 
professionals alike that that’s what Eclipse 
stands for. But now we’re beginning to be 
approached by people who don’t know that 
we allow them to retain their own 
copyrights. The fight for creators’ rights 
ended for them by the inauguration of cre- 
ators’ royalties, which is different than cre- 
ators’ ownership of copyright. The royalty 
programs are now sufficient to intrigue cer- 
tain people who would have left comics 
otherwise, but the idea of owning your own 
copyright is still a step beyond, and some 
creators still don’t even know that’s possi- 
ble! I have to hammer it home to them: 
“*You have a long life ahead of you, don’t 
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CAT YRONWODE 


“T like CROSSFIRE better than DNAGENT. 


sell your soul or the products thereof for ins- 
tant gain right now. Think of yourself as a 
career cartoonist.’’ You know, it’s hard to 
talk to people about that, because a lot of 
them also still have that childish desire: 
“Boy, when I grow up, I’m going to draw 
Superman.”’ Sure, that’s fine, that’s good, 
but remember — you'll never own 
Superman. Fy 

LEONARD: We should get some Eclipse 
books out and talk about... 

DEAN MULLANEY: (Enters.)Did you 
mention how great I am yet? 

CAT: No, I forgot. 

DEAN: Forgot? Too bad! 

CAT: The SABRE graphic novel by Don 
McGregor and Paul Gulacy was the first 
book that Dean published. This was before 
Dean and I got together. Then it got its own 
series which has come out, unfortunately on 
a rather irregular schedule. Don is very pas- 
sionately committed to the book, but there 
are plenty of people in America who are 
sufficiently horrified by the idea of a black 
man and a white woman having sex, hav- 
ing babies, that this title has met with a lot 
of — um, anger. And we’ve actually had 
people at conventions come up to us and tell 
us to stop publishing it because it promotes 
“‘miscegenation.”’ That’s so screwed up, be- 
cause what Don is showing is that Sabre and 
Melissa really love each other. Also, Sum- 
mer and Deuces, the two gay guys, really 


who has no superpowers — notice the fact 
that I have to qualify that, say ‘the’s a guy 
with no superpowers,” as if everybody else 
has them, right. Anyway, it’s about a guy 
who puts on a mask and fights crime, but 
there is a strong romance subplot going on. 
It’s also got a lot of crazy humor in it. It's 
a story that balances humor and deep emo- 
tion. You-never know which way B.C. Boy- 
er’s going to go. I hope people like it. I like 
it. 


LEONARD: What about CROSSFIRE? 


CAT: CROSSFIRE is similar to THE 
MASKED MAN in that, although the hero 
wears a costume, he has no superpowers, 
and the settings are naturalistic. CROSS- 
FIRE started as an offshoot of the DNA- 
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GENTS. The DNAGENTS is far more 
popular than CROSSFIRE with buyers, but 
I think that anybody who reads CROSSFIRE 
ends up liking it as much, if not more than 
the DNAGENTS. Mark Evanier himself 
has admitted that he writes CROSSFIRE 
with more attention to detail. It’s about 
Hollywood, it’s about things that only 
Evanier knows, inside stories, and manages 
to be satiric without being a parodist, which 
is not common. It’s hard to be satirical about 
people you know, and do it in such a way 
that you're not viciously tearing them down. 
I like CROSSFIRE better than DNAGENTS 
myself, but maybe because I have this hun- 
ger for behind the scenes Hollywood gos- 
sip. The books are really closely related. For 
instance, CROSSFIRE #8 co-stars Rainbow 


CROSSFIRE-~art by Dan Spiegle. 


love each other and really care for each |: >". 


other. What he’s pointing out is that true, 
committed love is the highest value. In this 
series, anything that stands in the way of 
people’s personal relationships is the evil 
that must be fought. However, that is hard 
to explain to a teenager who wants ‘‘evil’” 
to be a guy in a tight suit with a desire to 
tule the world. 

LEONARD: Do you have any idea of the 
ethnic breakdown on who reads this book? 
CAT: A lot of black readers, because they 
write to us and mention their race — some 
self-proclaimed gay readers write to us about 
it, too. They want a voice of their own in 
comics, and they appreciate the fact that 
Deuces and Summer are a far sight from the 
Hulk being raped in the YMCA shower 
toom. SABRE is a wordy book. It’s com- 
plex. It’s not for everybody. Jose Ortiz is 
now the artist. He’s Spanish, so the whole 


book has a very European flavor to it inthe 


art, which I like. The colorist is Renee Rey- 
nolds. Her idea of color is unique in comics, 
very beautiful. 


LEONARD: So this is the closest thing to 


@ romance comic that Eclipse publishes? 


CAT: It’s one of them. I would say that } 


THE MASKED MAN is currently on a 
romance kick too. THE MASKED MAN 
is another atypical book. It’s about a guy 
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a good critic make a good editor.’ 


from the DNAGENTS. It’s a story about 
the animation industry, about Moron Duck, 
which obviously is a take-off on Daffy 
Duck, and how Moron Duck was censored 
off TV for being too violent,.and how now 
there’s this new show, THE COOPERA- 
TIVE BEAVERS which is, I presume, 
Mark’s tribute to such things as THE CARE 
BEARS, THE GET ALONG GANG — you 
know, other crap like that. And, well, you’d 
have to read it, but it’s funny and it also has 
a foot firmly planted in reality. And only 
Mark could have done. it, I’m convinced. 
LEONARD: One thing I do like about this 
CROSSFIRE title, I have read a few of them 
and it does have a foot planted in reality. 
CAT: I love CROSSFIRE. I think it’s a 
great book, and, God, Dan Spiegle’s art is 
so clean, and so precise. It’s not the style 
that’s popular now, cause it doesn’t have that 
thin outline and that super: mechanical 
look to it. It’s more expressive. Trends in 
comic art always swing between two ex- 
tremes — on one hand the expressive and 
on the other hand the linear, or architectur- 
al. I would put Will Eisner, Caniff, Dan 
Spiegle, a lot of guys in that expressive 
school. Lee Elias, Frank Springer, Frank 
Robbins, Frank Miller — all the guys 
named Frank (laughter) they’re out there for 


the joy of moving their hand around on the 
page. And then at the opposite extreme, are 
people like Marshall Rogers, George Pe- 
rez, John Byrne, Terry Austin, Paul 
Smith or Michael Golden, who have very 
lineal styles. And right now the post- 
adolescent audience — which is the primary 
direct sales market audience — is not in- 
terested in expressive art. They want the 
controlled, lineally constructed art, or at 
least a compromise — the so-called ‘‘Mar- 
vel House Style’’ like Johnny Romita — 
both of °em — or John Buscema or their 
several dozen followers. Those guys seem 
to strive for semi-expressive inking over 
very tightly controlled pencils. But Dan 
Spiegle — he’s expressive, all the way. He 
lets it flow. 

LEONARD: It vexes me that this is out of 
fashion. I know I don’t keep up with the 
fashions so much, but Dan Spiegle’s com- 
positions on CROSSFIRE are so much 
clearer. 

CAT: Oh, he’s a master, he’s a master 
storyteller, my God. Now, in DNAGENTS 
the style is deliberately slanted much more 
towards the fine-line inking style, and this 
book is more popular with teen-aged read- 
ers. Obviously this is the art style that is as- 
sociated in the public’s mind with teen su- 
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perheroes. We know that right now most 
teen-age kids are buying superhero books 
with the fine line style, and yet Mark and 
Dean and IJ have grown up eclectically en- 
joying all kinds of comics, and we love Dan 
Spiegle’s art. That's the kind of company 
Eclipse is. I wouldn’t say ‘‘now we're go- 
ing to have to get rein 2 to draw this 
because his style is more pppular with the 
young kids.’’ That’s letting fashiongrends 
in art, mere fashion trends, decide your pub- 
lishing policy for you. A publisher, to be 
honest and worthy, must make decisions 
based on merit, not just on current fashion 
— or so I like to believe. . 
LEONARD: Agreed. Now what about AZ- 
TEC ACE? This is one that gives me some 
trouble. I can see there's a lot of work in 
it, but there's a whole lot of work in it. It 
seems like it really requires a large commit- 
ment to read this thing. Maybe I should 
rephrase that as a question. 

CAT: No, I think that was a good statement. 
I think that’s true. We do get letters from 
people saying it’s too dense, it’s too hard 
to read. We also get letters from fans who 
enjoy that complexity and praise it highly. 
The bulk of the fans for AZTEC ACE are 
in their late 20’s. It’s popular. It doesn’t sell 
as many copies as DNAGENTS but it is a 


different kind of book. Sure, I would like 
it if it were a little more accessible, because, 
hey, then it would sell more. Doug Moench 
has said that upcoming issues will be more 
easily accessible, to the general reader, but 
I don’t want him to change the character of 
what he’s writing, which is poetic, florid, 
involuted. I mean, what can you say about 
a book in which the disembodied head of 
Sigmund Freud is wandering around com- 
menting about everyone’s neuroses while 
people are screwing in the rafters in 
Galileo’s laboratory in 17th Century 
Venice. Let me tell you something which 
relates indirectly to AZTEC ACE. A friend 
of mine who is a corhics professional, a 
woman I love dearly, hurt my feelings to 
the point that I almost burst into tears and 
ran out of the bar where we were sitting, 
by telling me that I was a ‘‘history nut.’’ 
We were talking about GHOSTBUSTERS 
and J said that I would have rather read a 
good book about,the Roosevelt administra- 
tion in 1933 than seen GHOSTBUSTERS. 
And her reply was a dismissal of my opin- 
ion, a uniquely phrased dismissal of what 
Thad meant as a criticism of the movie. As 
Trecall, she said, ‘“You’re only saying that 
“cause you're a history nut.’’ I don’t know 
whether she likes AZTEC ACE or not, but 


ce OD 


WAS JACKSON POLLOCK ANY GOOD? 
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“Fine art has become the plaything of an 


it’s for the history nuts among us, who need- 
ed a comic book. 

LEONARD: Now we come to my favorite 
Eclipse book, which is ZOT! I wish it sold 
zillions of copies because I can open it up 
and look at it and it’s so clear! 

CAT: I love Zot. 

LEONARD: / mean it’s not only clear, but 
the storytelling is really exciting. 

CAT: ZOT! is, to me, perfect cartooning. 
The story itself, the dialogue and the art are 
all in service of each other. I think it helps 
to have a writer-artist on the book. This 
book has a lot of love interest, a lot of 
character development beyond what’s usual- 
ly done in a comic. And, admirably, the 
character development is all done through 
balloons. It’s not done through captions, and 
that, to me, is the sign of someone who is 
a good scriptwriter. There are very few 
plays or movies in which a narrator comes 
on stage and says, *‘He was thinking deeply 
of his ex-wife.’’ No, that’s not how it’s done 
in theater, and it shouldn’t have to be done 
that way in comics. Scott's captions are kept 
to a minimum and I admire that. If I could 
convince comic book writers to write 90% 
in balloons, I would do it. 

LEONARD: ZOT! has a more cartoony 
style than most American comic books. 


,| They would rather have a George Perez 


CAT: Well, that’s a big problem in the mar- 
ketplace in America. Eclipse sometimes gets 
criticized by the self-appointed comics in- 
telligentsia for producing books that are not 
different enough, ‘‘If you call yourself an 
independent, why aren't your books really 
different?’’ On the other hand, when we 
produce books that are too different, the 
general readers look at it and go, ‘‘but, this 
is a kid’s book” or, ‘‘but this book is 
weird!’’ ZOT! has been falsely called a kid's 
book — it’s certainly not a kid’s book. 
LEONARD: But it's one of the books I'd 
feel most comfortable handing to a kid. 
CAT: Yes, that’s true. Kids can understand 
it, partly because there are not a lot of cap- 
tions. And it would probably be rated PG 
if it were a movie, I guess. What do you 
like about ZOT!? 

LEONARD: J love comics that aren't hard 
work to read — that you can open up and 
they tell a story that pulls you right into it, 
and you can follow along and tell what’s go- 
ing on — you become interested in what's 
going to happen next instead of wondering 
— what's going on here? I find the draw- 
ing very attractive. 

CAT: I think if ZOT! had been merely writ- 
ten by Scott and drawn by someone in the 
John Byrne, George Perez style it proba- 
bly would be a bigger popular success than 
it is. This is unfortunate, and I’m not try- 
ing to put anyone down, but there are a lot 
of younger readers who feel that in gradu- 
ating from childhood to adolescence they 
have to pay lip service to the idea that good 
art is complex art. That good art is highly 
rendered art. They won’t even pick up ZOT! 


drawing with all of that tiny-tiny detail. I’m 
not singling out Perez. I like Perez’s work, 
but it’s a different style. Then later when 
these kids become adults and are secure that 
it’s okay to like comics, they can go back 
toa simple, open style like Scott's and say, 
“This is all perfect,” or they can go toa 
style like Dan Spiegle’s — and still like 
George Perez too. 

LEONARD: That thing about kids show- 
ing their maturity by going for the heavily 
rendered stuff. That seemed to be one of the 
big problems that the underground comix 
sank into. 

CAT: Yes. 

LEONARD: It seems that the mainsteam 
comics are now sinking into that same hole. 
CAT: Yes, it ends up with rococco or ba- 
roque art. It’s a pseudo-sophistication which 
in the end becomes mannerism. Now I’m 
also a sucker for rendering because I can’t 
do it. 

LEONARD: Me neither. 

CAT: So I like it. Terry Austin inking 
Marshall Rogers was like a real mystical 
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inbred group of effete intellectual snobs: 


experience for me. It was really eye open- 
ing that somebody would actually draw all 
that detail on one page. I don’t think that 
it’s the be-all and end-all, though. I like too 
many styles to become hung up on any one 
approach to art. 

LEONARD: NIGHT MUSIC — now that's 
a “‘rendered”’ book — but the subject mat- 
ter is not extremely mainstream. 

CAT: NIGHT MUSIC is characteristic of 
the ideals that Eclipse is committed to. This 
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is a three issue art book, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. Craig is one of the artists I admire 
most in the industry. In my own interior 
Jekyll and Hyde fights between high culture 
and low culture, sometimes I wonder why 
he bothers with comics. But I think he’s 
suffering that same Jekyll and Hyde thing 
too. He really loves comics. He's obvious- 
ly capable of *‘fine art’’ but he loves comics, 
and good for him. 

LEONARD: A short digression — do you 
follow the trends in high art? 

CAT: Oh God, do you want to get started 
on this? All right, in 25 words or less, Cat 
Yronwode says that since the split deve- 
loped at the end of the 19th century between 
commercial art and fine art, fine art has be- 
come increasingly the plaything of an inbred 
group of effete intellectual snobs. At one 
point ‘‘fine art’’ degenerated into Jackson 
Pollock dribbles and people wrapping poly- 
ester around the landscape, and as far as I’m 
concerned, that stuff has no rightful place 
on earth, and that’s why comics are better, 
a more viable form of art. Someone like 
Craig Russell is an artist who should be re- 
vered through history, along with half the 
other people we’ve just been mentioning. 
These cheapjack poseurs, who talk about 
“the struggle,’ and ‘‘suffering for their art”’ 
while they're melting plasticine over eggs 
and putting it up in galleries with nails stuck 
in it, should be taken out behind the barn 
and shot in the name of art. 
LEONARD: Whoo! 

CAT: The last good artist in the fine arts 
world was — no, they’re all commercial ar- 
tists! I can’t even think of the last good ar- 
tist in the fine arts world! It would have to 
have been in the 19th Century. Every good 
artist since then has been a commercial ar- 
tist. N.C. Wyeth, Norman Rockwell, 
Franklin Booth, Howard Pyle, Maxfield 
Parrish all those people were commercial 
artists! Alphonse Mucha was a commercial 
artist for the bulk of his career, until he did 
‘The Slav Epic,’’ when, thank God, he was 
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free of having to draw those biscuit tins, you 
know. Commercial art is fine art, there is 
no fine-art. Fine art is dead, Goddamn 
nonobjectivists, may they rot in hell! 
LEONARD: Well, but what-about the peo- 
ple who have worked ina mndfe representa- 
tional way like Grant Wood; Thomas Hart 
Benton, the regionalists, Diego Rivéfa? 
CAT: Okay. Okay. Even Thomas Hart 
Benton, what was he doing? He was illus- 
trating books. Isn’t that commercial art? He 
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could have been a great comic book artist, 
areal expressive cartoonist! He did not lock 
himself in a garret and pursue a muse. He 
got a commission to do murals in the Mis- 
souri State Capital. And Lynd Ward! 
James Montgomery Flagg! 

LEONARD: So as long as we know what 
we're talking about when we say “‘commer- 
cial art,"’ then we can go on to the next 
book. 

CAT: Okay. Anyway, Craig Russell is one 
of the greatest commercial artists of the 20th 
century. 

LEONARD: How about PRESSBUTTON? 
CAT: AXEL PRESSBUTTON reprints 
some material from a British magazine 
called WARRIOR. This is the first North 
American printing of the book. The lead fea- 
ture is written by a man named Pedro Hen- 
ry, which is a pseudonym. You heard it here 
first. In England they know it’s a pseudo- 
nym, but I’m not supposed to tell whose 
pseudonym it is. However, if you look in 
the back of PRESSBUTTON #2 you'll see 
a list of names, and Pedro Henryis actual- 
ly one of those other people. Anyway, 
LASER ERASER and PRESSBUTTON is 
your good old fashioned science-fiction 
romp. It’s a good rousing adventure, but it’s 
not the kind of thing you go to sleep and 
worry about, 

LEONARD: / worry about enough things, 
anyway. 

CAT: Fellow professionals rave about 
WARRIOR but the distribution in America 
has been very poor. Putting PRESSBUT- 
TON into color and bringing it out in Ameri- 
ca makes me really happy. We'll soon be 
commissioning new work, We'll have run 
out of old PRESSBUTTON material by is- 
sue six, and by issue seven we'll be pub- 
lishing new material. We'll be co-publishing 
that with Quality Comics, the British pub- 
lisher. And we're picking up Alan Moore’s 


MARVELMAN strip from Warrior too, 
which is utterly fantastic work. STRANGE 
DAYS is another British thing.’ A lot of peo- 
ple think we got that from WARRIOR and 
that it’s a reprint, but it’s not. STRANGE 
DAYS is all new material by Peter Milli- 
gan, Brendan McCarthy and Brett 
Ewins. One could say that the roots and the 
sensibility of their stories new wave fashion, 
rock music and the. writings of Philip K. 
Dick. In the back of #1 they pay homage 
to their three greatest influences, John Len- 
non, Philip K. Dick and Steve Ditka. Now 
STRANGE DAYS sells best on the east and 
west coasts but the book that's really popu- 
lar in the midwest is TWISTED TALES. 
LEONARD: Oh oh! 

CAT: They’re all out there with chain saws, 
Leonard. 

LEONARD: So this is Ed Gein’s territory. 
CAT: TWISTED TALES and ALIEN 
WORLDS we picked up from Pacific 
Comics. Bruce Jones and April Campbell, 
who edited them, are retiring from comics. 
They took the titles with them. We are bas- 
ically cloning the books. We're putting out 
a book called ALIEN ENCOUNTERS and 
another one called TALES OF TERROR. 
The major difference will be, instead of hav- 
ing so many stories written by Bruce Jones, 
they'll be written by Alan Moore, Charles 
Wagner, Buzz Dixon, Bill Pearson. But 
we'll have the same artists — Bo Hamp- 
ton, Tom Yeates — so we're going to car- 
ry on in the same tradition. 

Hey, Leonard, we can’t just talk about 
comics. You've got to ask me about my 
theory about editing or something. 
LEONARD: What's your theory? 

CAT: Well, my current theory is sort of a 
developmental one. I was a comics fan, then 
I got into writing about comics as a free- 
lance writer. I became a comics critic, and 
finally I became an editor. So — obviously 
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— I think that the same things that make a 
good critic make a good editor. An editor 
is a sort of pre-critic. I’ve also learned, in 
the years that I’ve been editing, about dead- 
lines, about the exigencies of the guy who 
had the appendicitis, like Scott, and couldn’t 
make the deadline. Or the guy whose wife 
left him and he didn’t want to draw any more 
for a while. Or the guy whose girlfriend's 
dog got venereal disease and he didn’t turn 
his script in on time... 

LEONARD: / never heard of that, is that 
true? 

CAT: Yes. 

LEONARD: Js this a recent phenomenon, 
venereal diseases among animals? 

CAT: No. Oh no, no, no, no. I have 19th 
century veterinarian books that talk about 
it. Gleet. Gleet is the name of the most com- 
mon venereal disease among chickens. 
LEONARD: Well. My dogs never got 
those. I'm really lucky. 

CAT: There’s even hamster gonorrhea. 
Caused by a related — 

LEONARD: So! The theory of editing. I 
never heard about that. 

CAT: — bacteria. I wouldn't make some- 
thing like that up, come on! Um, so I’m not 
always pleased with every book we put out 
because I'm a very severe critic. I haven’t 
lost my critical sensibilities just because I’m 
editing. In fact, if anything I’ve become 
sharper due to the volume of material I see 
passing over my desk. I try not to edit too 
heavily, but I try to instead work with peo- 
ple whose work I like in the first place. I'm 
not a nonexistent editor like some I know. 
I like to discuss the comics through all stages 
of production. An editor shouldn't meddle. 
The best work an editor can do is find peo- 
ple who have the potential tg produce real- 
ly great comics, and press t¥em to produce 
new comics. Act as their Conscience and 
their sounding board along the way’ '@| 
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comics 65 interview 


ee ee 
““We started COMICAST to bring out the 


fun, the enjoyment of reading comics.” 


never believed the interviews pub- 
'Q lished in COMICS INTERVIEW. . . 
was, in the plush offices of COMICAST: The 
Audio Fanzine. We are a radio fanzine. A 
presentation of comics news, interviews, 
reviews, and other off-the-wall comments that 
we hope will bring comics closer to the fan. 
COMICAST is designed to use the tools that 
radio uses best — immediacy and energy — 
to provide the service radio best provides — 
a spontaneous intimate package. 


I had just come in from lifting some 
weights, running about 35 miles, getting a 
suntan and having my teeth polished (even 
though they don't need it). Suddenly, there 
was a knock on the door. When I opened it, 
1 couldn't believe it — standing there was 
Beau! 


Stephen Scott Beau Smith... letter writer 
extraordinaire, collector, super fan. 


7 just about passed out! I knew him from 
working with him over the last couple of 
years, but I didn’t think he even knew I was 
alive. And now here he was, standing in my 
Office ing nothing... but a ratty 
sw ained blue jeans, and a pair of 
sneakers that smelled like anchovy. 


Then he spoke: “Clint, I know you're 
something of anewsman... I thought you'd 
maybe like to... interview me.”’ 

Well, needless to say, we spent the next 
hour or so talking — about comics and var- 


until it happened to me! There I 


ious other topics. It was fantastic! We're gon- 
na do it again... real soon! 

As for me, I'll never doubt your interviews 
again! (By the way, for more info on COMI- 
CAST you can contact us at: 3009 Sansom 
Court, Milton, WV 25441.) 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Stephen Scott Beau Smith 
Born: 17 December 1954 — Hun- 
tington, WV 

Residence: Barboursville, WV 
Occupation: Audio/Video Sales- 
Promotions & Columnist for Comi- 
cast. Wheeler-Dealer. 

Hobbies: Comics, Guns, Knives, 
Boxing and old movies. (Menacing 
scowl down to a fine art.) 
Favorite Movies: WAKE OF THE 
RED WITCH with John Wayne and 
IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE with 
Jimmy Stewart. 

Pet Peeves: Trendy bandwagon 
jumpers and convention nuts. 
Family: Wife-Nancy and son-Nick 
Hero in Life: John Wayne 
Favorite Comic Book Characters: 
Sub-Mariner, Ka-Zar, Wildcat and 
Roger Willis (from THOR comics). 
Favorite Quote: “‘Greetings from the 
land of beatings,’” — The Badger. 
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CLINT McELROY: Let’s start off first of 
all with where you started. What's the first 
comic book you remember reading? 
STEPHEN SCOTT BEAU SMITH: Well, 
the first comic book I remember reading, 
actually reading, was an old issue of BAT- 
MAN from when they were still 10°. I’ve 
got it in my office at home, on the wall. 
““Bat-Hound and the Creature’? was the 
name of the story. That’s the first one I 
remember actually reading. It was the night 
before I went into the first grade, and Mom 
and Dad had bought me a bunch of comic 
books ‘cause, you know, I was kind of semi- 
nervous and stuff. I read it right before I 
went to bed — I knew pretty much how to 
read before I went to school, so it wasn’t 
too bad. It was the weirdest thing. I remem- 
ber reading the book, and I read it complete- 
ly —I thought the story was just really, real- 
ly good. I turned off the nightstand light, 
went to sleep, and it seemed like a matter 
of three seconds and I was up. It was morn- 
ing and time to got to school. There was no 
night. That’s the first ohe I actually remem- 
ber reading. 

The first comic book that I can actually 
remember having was SHOWCASE #4 , the 
very first Flash story, which Dad read to 
me. That was where, I believe, the Flash 
was with the Turtle as the villain. That's the 
very first one I can remember. 

CLINT: Do you do that now with your son, 


Nick? Do you read him comics? He's how 
old? 


BEAU: He turned two in March. 
CLINT: Do you sit down with him and read 
comics? 

BEAU: It’s mainly the kiddie books right 
now. I'll go to the comic book’store once 
a week, and I'll order some from Westfield 
and stuff like that — I've tried some of the 
new Star Comics for him. Spider-Man and 
the Hulk are big favorites of his, so I have 
to get those. I don’t actually read them, but 
I'll kind of explain in general what’s going 
on. ‘Oh, here’s the Hulk. He’s beating 
Spider-Man's brains out. And here’s Spider- 
Man. He’s running for his life.’’ Stuff like 
that. 

CLINT: Because I think the older a collec- 
tor is, or a comic-book fan is, the more they 
find this happening — do you find yourself 
attaching certain memories to certain comic 
books that, you know, happened at certain 
points of your life, with certain things that 
happened in your life? 

BEAU: Oh, gosh, year. For me it would 
probably have to be DAREDEVIL. That is 
the only comic that I have the complete run 
of books. It started in what, ’64? I’ve got 
the complete run — which I just completed 
the other day after trying to for years. I was 
in junior high — no, I was in elementary 
school, and I went with Dad to his grill on 
the East end of town. There was a drugstore 
right on the corner. Well, I went down 
there, and they had DAREDEVIL #15, 
where he fought the Ox. That was the first 
Marvel comic I’d bought in a long time. It 
got me hooked. I went back a week later, 
and, luckily, they had DAREDEVIL 15, 16, 
17 and 18. They were there because they 
hadn’t moved. They'd been on the rack for 
who knows how long. I started from fight 
there collecting DAREDEVIL. To this day, 
when I think of Daredevil I think of John 
Romita. I think of DAREDEVIL #15 in 
Nierman’s Drugstore and I probably would 
still buy the book regardless if it was the 
worst stuff on the market — just because of 
that. A lot of my comic books’ collecting 
is for sentimental reasons. I don’t speculate, 
you know. I’m not a speculator. I’m not a 
real stickler on condition or anything like 
that. It’s a lot for sentiment. 

CLINT: Let’s talk about one of your favorite 
topics — speculators. There are a lot of 
trends these days. Comic book collecting has 
changed a lot since you and I first started. 
Now, all of a sudden, it’s a big business. 
It’s got all of these publications, and all of 
these extra things, that it didn’t used to have. 
How do you feel about the changes in the 
hobby along those lines? 

BEAU: Well, speculators, except when they 
are dealers, are scum. Well, not exactly 
scum. It’s just .. . it’s taken a lot of the fun 
out of the hobby. It really has. I’ve heard 
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“Don’t be nasty. This is their life’s work.” 


twelve-year-old kids talking ‘about these 
things. ‘‘Well, I've got six copies of X- 
MEN #94, so I’ve really got something. If 
Ican trade or sell this for this. . .”’ And it’s 
mainly sell — they want to sell. They want 
to make money. They probably could not 
tell you diddly-shit about the story. It’s ruin- 
ing the hobby because it’s taking the fun out 
of comic books. 


BEAU 


ITH 


CLINT: This is one of the things — as long [RO 
as we're talking about fun — that we have Fake 


discussed when we're doing COMICAST. 


We try to have a certain atmosphere of fun, }% 


of having a good time, of trying to put that \ 


right back into the hobby itself: 

BEAU: | agree. That’s the whole thing. It’s 
like we were talking about when we started 
COMICAST — the fun was missing out. 
This is no slight against COMICS JOUR- 
NAL or anything like it, but they do tend 
to report on the downside. If it’s not the 
downside then it would be something like 


that nature. It’s become a special interest 
fanzine. I wanted, as far as my input on 
COMICAST, to really bring out the fun 
parrt of it — the pure enjoyment of reading 
comic books. 

CLINT: We haven't ever really sat down 
and put anyting to paper, but would you say 
that we have a certain editorial stance at 
COMICAST? Or, would you say that put- 


attitude we take? 

BEAU: Exactly. It’s more of a light-hearted 
pointed of view. It’s trying to get back that 
same feeling we had when we were kids 
reading funny books. I know, you've told 
me many times about some of the best times 


foreign comics from Timbuktu, things of }#% 


ting the fun back into it is just kind of the }. 


of your life — just sitting around readin’ a J 


stack of funny books and having a good 
time. Mine, I’ve told you a million times, 
is sitting under the old tree with a Moon Pie 
and a bottle of RC Cola, reading the latest 
issue of AVENGERS. 

CLINT: That’s probably the reason your 
teeth are so bad. (Laughter.) Let’s talk about 


the show a little bit, for those who aren't | 


famiar with it, the many — we don’t have 
a humongous list of subscribers. 

BEAU: Right. 

CLINT: What goes into the program? 
BEAU: We usually try to have interviews 
with some of the pros and the people in the 
comic-book business, whether they be ar- 
tists, writers, people behind the scenes, or 
whatever. We try to bring out not necessar- 
ily what's coming up next, what next project 
they will be working on, but how they feel 
about the comic books and some of their past 
experiences. I mean, I can think of a mil- 
lion times I'd have like to have heard John 
Byrne or Walt Simonson talking about 
what comic books were to them when they 
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“Ron Frenz loves SPIDER-MAN dearly,’ 


were kids. That’s something that brings a 
personality to these people. It’s closer to 
you. Also, you get to hear their voices, 
which is a lot more personal than just read- 
ing it on paper. 
CLINT: And we've really evolved. We're 
a lot better now. We have, now, wrapped 
up our fourth program, and we've changed 
from that first show. The first show, 
was almost like a Marvel and a DC 
update on comics coming out. 
We've changed here each issue. 
BEAU: We’ve had to dump the 
news. We tried to give the news 

at first, and it was fine for the 
people that had already paid for it 
that we sent it out to that day. Butto gS 
the peo ple who bought it, say, a 
couple of weeks later when they'd 
either segn an advertise ment or heard 
the word of mouth, it was old news. And 
I mean old news. We had to dump that, 
and hit on the personalities of the people 
themselves. We try to keep it from being 
dated, as far as with news and_ stuff, and 
just try to bring the personality side into it] 


and Stern Show. I understand that coming 
up we've got an old buddy of ours, one of 
our good buddies in the industry, Ron Frenz. 
Tell us about the Ron Frenz interview. 
BEAU: Well, the thing about Ron is that 
when we're talking to him I could see my- 
self in his place. Ron is still — he’s a profes- 
sional — he’s in this to make money, you 
know, for a living — but the fan never left 
him. He still gets just as excited about 
SPIDER-MAN as he did, I’m sure, ten 
years ago when he was just reading it faith- 
fully. He’s still a collector, still a reader. 
He is a rare item in the comic book busi- 
ness — which I’ve found out especially in 
the last year in getting to meet a lot of peo- 
ple — a pro and a fan. He loves the busi- 
ness. To quote Ron, they will have to blow 
him off with dynamite to get him off that 
book. He loves SPIDER-MAN dearly. 

It brought a renewed faith in me. I'd met 
a couple of pros, whose names I won't men- 
tion, who seemed very down on comics. 
“Yeah, I’m doing this for the money. I can 
hardly wait to become a real writer, to write 
anovel, a book — to do something.’ Ron 
is excited, and he wants to get the people 
who read SPIDER-MAN excited. You just 
can’t help but be excited by that. 
CLINT: He still sometimes says, ‘‘I can’t 
believe it! I'm drawing THE AMAZING 
SPIDER-MAN!”’ It just really blows him 
away. 
BEAU: Exactly. He’s been doing it for 
what, a few years — comics in general — 
and he’s still taken away. You'd think he’d 
get somewhat jaded after awhilé, but no sir. 
He gets excited. When you just meet peo- 
ple like that, in the business, and they’re still 
excited about it — just like you are — the 
readers — it makes you biiy their book 
whether it’s garbage or not. You know, you 
get excited about it ‘cause it’s just so pice 
to see. 
CLINT: As long as you mentioned it, let’s 
talk about fandom. Like we said, fandom has 
changed quite a bit because you've got a lot 
of speculation and a lot like that. But you 
and I have talked before about the almost 
unbelievable camaraderie that exists 
amongst comic collectors and comics fans, 
and even most of the pros since a lot of them 
started out as fans — most of them did. 
There’s still a lot of really warm feelings, 
a closeness that’s really unusual that you 
don’t know about until you get involved in it. 
BEAU: Comic collecting — what I like is 
it’s a select group in a way. No matter what 
you do for a living, now matter what back- 
ground you come from, when you meet 
another comic-book collector, someone else 
that shares your hobby — with comic book 
collecting there’s a lot to share, you've got 
continuity buffs, art lovers, and so on — 


CLINT: Mention some of the people who 
have been on the program. 
BEAU: Well, let's see, in the first one we 
had a real long talk with Walt Simonson. 
Walt had some great stuff. He told us about 
some of his childhood. He told us what he 
wanted to do with THOR, which brought 
out a lot of stuff and made it more interest- 
ing to me when I read THOR after that. 
CLINT: Walt Simonson, kid paleantologist. 
BEAU: Yes — the dinosaur king. Also, get- 
ting back to COMICAST, I've got ‘The 
Beauzone,’’ which basically started out 
when we wanted to do a letter-to-the-editor 
type of thing. It’s just my opinion on some- 
thing, or just a general comic book related 
topic. The first couple of them were semi- 
light-hearted. There wasn’t much serious- 
ness to it — it was a kind of fun thing to 
do — something like you'd read in old MAD 
magazines. But, the one I've got coming up 
in COMICAST 4, I kind of ‘‘lash’’ out at 
the business, in a way, with my Beauzone 
Awards. Mark Near, who is our resident 
reviewer, does reviews on different comics. 

Mark’s real forte is the animation busi- 
ness; plus role-playing games and things like 
‘that. I'll be honest with you, there’s very 
few people, I think, that know more about 
that kind of stuff than Mark. He is especially 
an animation buff. I’ve had to call him a cou- 
ple of times at night with questions I have. 
‘*Mark, could you tell me about these old 
Flash and Superman cartoons?”’ He always 
has the answer and is always more than will- 
ing to give it. 
CLINT: Also, in #4 , you've got the Byrne 
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‘AN IN THE STUDIO 


Stan Lee sent me a postcard back.” 


“I wrote a letter to SPIDER-MAN and 


there’s something to share, and there’s al- 
ways more than enough conversation to go 
around. I’ve talked to people I’ve met, like, 
at conventions, who I’ve thought, ‘tHey, 
this is the guy I used to plink on the back 
of the head in gym class,’* you know. But 
here I am talking to him. It’s great. You find 
out what a really nice people are through 
comics. It’s like an ice-breaker. And, there’s 
so much that you have in common with them 
— you really feel like you've met a long- 
lost relative a lot of the times. Like when 
we met in college. You and another guy 
were talking about MASTER OF KUNG- 
FU, which was not one of my favorites. I 
was sitting there thinking, ‘‘These two nerds 
are here talking about this crummy kung- 
fu comic book."’ But I got to meet you 
through that, and it worked out pretty good. 
That’s the whole thing... 

CLINT; Well, that’s your opinion. 
(Laughter.) 

BEAU: Well, yes, that’s my opinion. 
(Laughter) But that’s the way it is; it breaks 
the ice. It helps you meet a lot of people. 
Hell, I’m glad I met you — you’re an okay 
guy. You haven’t abused any children or 
anything... 

CLINT: / owe you some money. (Laugh- 
ter.) Talk about some of these nice people. 
Would you say that most of the people you've 
met through comic collecting have been nice 
people? 

BEAU: Well, basically. One monumental 
meeting that I had was a few years back 
when I met Steve Saffel. Steve was work- 
ing at the Red Cross here in Huntington, and 
I was working, well, still at the same place 
Tam now. Anyway, I picked up a copy of 
AMAZING HEROES one night, and I was 
reading through it — it was one of the ear- 
ly issues — and saw that this guy from Hun- 
tington had a lot of really expensive comic 
books stolen. Well, hell, I felt pretty bad. 
This guy seemed like he was pretty down 
in the dumps. So I called him up and I said, 
“Look, you know, if there’s anything I can 
do to help you trace these down or anything 
like that, let me know. I'll try to help you 
out.’’ You'd told me about this guy before, 
that he was the local comic-book king — 
“Nobody's got more comics than Saff.’’ I 
got to meet Steve through that. He’s really 
into a lot of sword and sorcery things, at 
least he was — things that I am not. He and 
I come from opposite ends of the comics 
spectrum sometimes, which makes it great. 
You and I share most of the same tastes in 
a lot of comics. I didn’t really have anybody 
that I could talk to that I could argue with, 
comic book-wise, until I met Steve. That 
blossomed into a real good relationship. Of 
course, he is now a big-wig at Marvel 
Comics, back-stabbing his way to the top. 


(Laughter.) Steve isa real nice guy. Pro- 
wise, I have met some super people. I'll be 
honest with you, some I’ve met in the last 
year-and-a-half have just, really, knocked 
me out. 

CLINT: Such as? 

BEAU: Well, Ernie Colon is one. The gen- 
tleman is a jewel, so to speak. 

CLINT: An amethyst. (Laughter.) 
BEAU: Exactly. (Laughter.) 1 met Ernie, 
so to speak, through letters. I'm a big let- 
ter writer. I wrote a lot of letters when he 
was the editor of FLASH, GREEN LAN- 
TERN, things like that. The thing about Er- 
nie was he always wrote back. If he didn’t 
print your letter and answer it there then he 
wrote back to you personally. It went on, 
and when my little boy was born I sent him 
a birth announcement. Ernie was nice 
enough to send one of the most beautiful let- 
ters we received. In fact, it’s in Nick’s baby 
book right now. Ernie was just an excep- 
tionally nice guy. Not only is he a good 
artist and a good story teller, but he is just 
a real nice guy who goes out of his way to 
reach the fans. A lot of the times you don’t 
see that. Some of the pros just do their sto- 
ries and that’s it — they don’t show up at 
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conventions and so on. Ernie goes out of his 
way. 
CLINT: You're also pretty tight wit the folks 
at Westfield Comics. 
BEAU: Oh, yes. Bruce and Sherril Ayres 
from Westfield Comics — I'm not saying 
this just because they put COMICAST on 
their subscription lists — I met them through 
Steve Saffel , who hooked me up with the 
Westfield Subscription Service a long time 
ago — they are just phenomenal. They are 
two of the nicest people, honestly, that I can 
say I’ve ever met. Bruce is a comic buff. 
There’s not too many people besides Jerry 
Bails and Roy Thomas that can compare 
with the knowledge that this guy has about 
the comic books and the comic-book busi- 
ness. Sherill is the type of lady that your 
mother always wanted you to marry. She 
is just really nice. I don‘t want to sound like 
I'm going crazy, but they're just very nice 
people. 
CLINT: You touched on letters a little bit. 
That’s how you have come in contact with 
a lot of people in the business, and a lot of 
fans. Really, a successful letter writer has 
to put a lot of work into it. At the same time, 
the dividends are unbelievable. In just the 
few short years that you have been really 
serious about letter writing you've accom- 
plished a lot. You've gotten back a lot of 
dividends, met a lot of people. It never 
ceases to amaze me the people you have met 
and have gotten to know more than just on 
a writing basis — people you have gotten 
to know personally. Talk about that a little 
bit. 
BEAU: Well, it all started back in ’68. I 
wrote a letter to SPIDER-MAN and Stan 
Lee sent me a postcard back. That got me 
hooked. I said, well, you know, ‘‘There’s 
somebody out there who actually reads these 
things after you've sent ‘em."’ So I've been 
sending letters off and on through the years. 
Then IRON MAN #159 had the first letter 
Td had. printed in, gosh, probably twelve 
or thirteen years, and that really started it. 
I said, ‘‘Well you know, I’m gonna get back 
in this.”’ I had some free time. What I would 
do, after I read a-funny book, or a comic 
— call ’em whatever you want — I would 
write the letter right then and there while 
it was all fresh in my mind — while I had 
an opinion on it. I didn’t write just to write. 
If I had an opinion, one way or another, pro 
or con, I wrote it. If I was indifferent, I just 
didn’t write — and it started like that. 
The first reply, probably, that I got was 
from Tom DeFalco. I had written him about 
a book, which I still have, of all the pros 
who are... well, the people who are now 
pros, when they were letter hacks, so to 
speak — and, gosh, there’re probably 350 
that I've got — of course, that’s not all of 
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Beau Smith and the Ball brothers — the comic-book censors. 


them. They, at the time, were gaing to do 
a thing to be called THE MARVEL 
BLACKMAIL BOX; and he wanted me to 
send my info of all the Marvel letter hacks 
that were now working for Marvel — send 
their names and what comics they had let- 
ters printed in. They were going to do a 
book where they were going to embarrass 
them in public with this book. So I sent that 
to him. Nothing ever really became of it. 
They kind of made it into ‘‘The Post Office 
of the Past,’’ which runs in the back of 
MARVEL TALES now. I think they 
reprinted Jim Shooter's old letter, and a 
couple of others. It’s mainly just been old 
letters from various people. I had an article 
printed in, I think, AMAZING HEROES 
#23 where it started the ball rolling. I had 
an index of this stuff. 


Getting back on track, I’ve gotten to meet 
a super lot of people. Murray Boltinoff of 
DC Comics is a gentleman. He is like Er- 
nie — if he doesn’t reply to you in his letter 
column then he does personally. I have yet 
to send him a letter when I haven't received 
a reply. Mike Baron — a lot of Mike’s was, 
I sure, in the early days, to promote NEXUS 
and THE BADGER when they first started 
out. Mike, again, saw that the root to this 
is to write to the fans, to talk to ‘em. He 
did, and obviously it’s worked because 
NEXUS is one of the biggest hits in the 


comics-book business. Mike Baron is 
another super nice guy. I got to meet him 
in Chicago this year at the Chicagocon. He’s 
the kind of guy you like to sit around and 
have-a beer with. There’s been countless 
others. I’ve gotten to meet a lot of letter 
writers, now, that are still writing. I've met 
— well I’ve not met but I’ve talked to T. M. 
Maple on the phone. The only thing I can 
tell you about him is that he sounds rough- 
ly like he’s right around my age — I'd say 
between 28 and 35, right around that age 
bracket. He’s a very nice guy. And no 
doubt, he’s got a comic book collection that 


would probably blow anyone’s mind, I’m } 


sure. Mike Sopp is another. Dale Coe from 
England is a very nice guy, very knowledge- 
able. He has a real knack about letter writ- 
ing — a lot more, I’d say, than I. Most of 
these people I've spoken about write a hell 
of a lot better letter than I do. 

CLINT: But, you've got to have something 
going for you. Throw out some hints for peo- 
ple who want to get printed in letter 
columns. What should they do? What 
shouldn't they do? 

BEAU: Send free gifts to the people you’re 
writing to.- (Laughter.) I'm not joking. I’ve 
done that a couple of times. Buf, it’s out of 
admiration and not as a bribe. The best 
thing, honestly, is that if you have some- 
thing to say about the comic book then write 
down and send it. Send it whether it be good 


or bad. You know, you don’t want to be 
nasty to them with, say, ‘‘Oh, this is crap!’’ 
This is their life work here. Give an honest 
criticism or an honest praise, whichever it 
may be, and sent it to them. Make it true 
feelings. Don’t do it just to get printed. True 
feelings — a lot of the editors and writers 
that do the letter columns, I’m sure — can 
week a lot of things out. They know who’s 
kissing their butts and who’s not — who’s 
just dealing them out crajj and who’s not. 
They can sift through tis bed find the peo- 
ple who really mean what they say. I would 
like to think that’s why a lot of letters have 
been printed and why a lot of people have 
gotten back to me and why I’ve gotten to 
meet them. They believe what I’ve written. 
CLINT: Let’s talk a little bit about fan com- 
munications with the pros. With the influx 
of the independents and the other compa- 
nies, do you see the comic companies maybe 
getting back to this — maybe getting to the 
point where they do realize that they’ve gotta 
have that input from their fans on a more 
one-to-one basis? Or, do you think that 
maybe they are getting away with it? 

BEAU: Well, it’s become more business- 
like, let’s put it that way. I see it going more 
like a union in a way. Unions are good as 
long as they are not taken to an extreme. 
It’s the same way with press policy, and with 
fan policy with the pros. Sure, we’ve had 
a couple of quotes where libel suits have 


come up and they want to try the case in 
court and not in the press. I agree with that 
100% — that’s right. Get the main headline 
stuff on that and print it, or record it, 
whatever, but don’t try it in the press. 

T honestly believe that the only way, the 
best way, to make sales for comics, to get 
the people reading, is to talk to the fans. 
That's the only way. 


CLINT: Let’s have a little deja vu right 
here, alright. I’m gonna ask you the same 
question you got asked back in '65 when 
some smart-aleck came walking down the 
school aisle and kicked your books and a 
bunch of comic books fell out. (Laughter.) 


“Why are you still reading these funny 
books?"" 
BEAU: Well, after I rearranged his teeth. . . 
Basically, they’re fun. They make me feel 
good, so I read "em. That’s it. I do have a 
lot of complaints, though. Some of the 
comic books are getting too serious nowa- 
days. The storylines are all too serious, you 
know — just completely downers, so to 
speak. But that’s it — it’s fun. That’s the 
main reason I read ‘em. I like the art. I like 
the stories. It’s a good ten or fifteen minute 
read. I’can sit down and really enjoy it. 
CLINT: Are you going to encourage Nick 
to read comic books? 
BEAU: Yeah. It’s gonna be like sports. 
Mom and Dad never shoved them down my 
throat, but they never told me, ‘Oh, don’t 
do it; you'll get hurt.”’ If you want to do 
it, fine. If you don’t want to do it, that’s fine 
too. I’m gonna, you know, show them to 
him and explain. . . 
He’s already hooked, what am I talking 
about? I've already shoved Spider-Man and 
! Space Ghost down his throat — those were 
the first words he could say. If he wants to, 
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fine. If he doesn’t want to, that’s fine too. 
Daddy’s gonna keep doin’ it. 

CLINT: J happen to know that you are 
opinionated, pig-headed, stubborn — let's 
do a little word association here. I’m gon- 
na throw out some words. You give me right 
off the top of your head, real quick, words 
that ring into mind. 


g BEAU: Okay. 


CLINT: MARVEL SUPER-HEROES 
SECRET WARS. 

BEAU: Crap. The art was great, but charac- 
terization was lost, shot. 

CLINT: Frank Miller. 

BEAU: I had a jot of respect for Frank 
Miller when he started out with 
DAREDEVIL. I wasn’t in love with it like 
everybody else was — too much ninja, I’m 
going to Japan, samurai and all that. He got 
too involved with that and he lost me — and 
I think he lost a lot of other readers with it. 
CLINT: X-MEN #94 for 390: 

BEAU: You can kiss my butt ’til it hurts. 
There is no way that this old boy is gonna 
pay that much money for a comic book. I 
find it ridiculous to spend that much money 
for a book, regardless of what it is. 
CLINT: BLUE DEVIL. 

BEAU: This is a fun book. It’s sunshine in 
the summertime. 

CLINT: COMICS BUYER’S GUIDE} 
BEAU: I'm hooked, but yet I don’t always 
agree. it’s a great newspaper, and comic fan- 
dom needs something like this, but they plug 
themselves too much in the letter columns. 
“Well, if you would have had an ad with 
us then. ..’" or “‘If you would have taken 
this. ..’’ — this makes me question their 
credibility. I know they’re out there to make 
money. Sure, everybody is. But to keep har- 
pin’ on it — nah. I don’t want to get like that. 
CLINT: Japanese animation. 

BEAU: (Laughs maniacally.) You can ship 
it right back. That stuff is not for me. I am 
not a big fan of samurai, kung-fu, sushi eat- 
ing, Japanese animation. 

CLINT: SGT. ROCK. 

BEAU: Next to John Wayne, he’s one of 
the best. I’m not joking — I don’t say that 
sarcastically. I actually mean that. He is one 
of the best war/anti-war heroes. It’s one of 
the best books on the market, and no one 
seems to realize it. 

CLINT: Bat-Mite, 

BEAU: You hit me on my sentiment again. 
I know when I see Bat-Mite in a story I’m 
supposed to think, ‘‘Oh, gosh a guy my age 
shouldn’t be liking this,” but I’ve always 
loved it. AMBUSH BUG is the BAT-MITE 
of today. 
CLINT: Favorite comic book. 

BEAU: Of all times? Favorite comic book? 
Well, there’s no way I could separate that. 
I would have to say, as far as now, in this 
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day, it would probably have to be THE 
BADGER. In the past, favorite all-time 
comic book, it would have to be TALES OF 
THE UNEXPECTED with Space Ranger. 
CLINT: COMICAST. 

BEAU: You couldn’t give me a copy of that. 
(Laughter.) A lot of fun, and I hope one day 
to be able to do it full time and leave the 
real world behind. 

CLINT: The Overstreet COMIC BOOK 
PRICE GUIDE. 

BEAU: The overpriced street guide, did you 
say? It’s nice. You can buy one edition of 
it every five years and that’s all you need. 
I do not go by it price-wise — I feel that 
I know what I should pay for a comic and 
what I shouldn’t. It doesn’t do me that much 
good, except for a catalog — you know, 
who, what artist, what things like that. 
CLINT: Clint McElroy. 

BEAU: The man who owes my wife so 
many child support checks for all of our little 
children that were never mine. 

CLINT: Lawyer. (Laughter.) 

BEAU: Naw. Mac, even with you sittin’ 
here, you're a helluva guy, and it’s good 
to have somebody to talk comics with. Other 
than that, I can’t stand you. 


CLINT: Well, that's easily edited out any- 
way. Don Heck. 


BEAU: Don Heck, to me, is a man who 
has been shafted, has been screwed, has 
been abused by fandom and by the comic 
book business. I feel this way because I real- 
ly think, and this is my honest opinion, Don 
Heck is one of the most underrated artists 
in the business today — along with Dan 
Spiegle, Curt Swan, and a few others too 
numerous to mention. Georgia Tuska is 
another. Don has some of the best artwork 
around. When they were going to do the 
Justice League/Avengers crossover, he is 
the man they should have doing it. I like 
George Perez’ work, but he was picked, I 
think, because he’s a fan favorite. Don Heck 
has worked on both books. He, to me, is 
THE AVENGERS. He and Roy Thomas 
are THE AVENGERS. If they had John 
Byrne, a fan favorite, writing Don Heck 
doing the pencilling, on a Western, I guaran- 
tee it would be in the top ten comic sellers 
each month. His art is some of the best stuff 
that I've seen. Especially, give him a 
Western. Give him a romance book. Give 
him an Army book. Hell, give him a super- 
hero book, which we’ve got ten thousands 
of. I guarantee, if you really look at his stuff 
you will see a true artist — and someone 
who can meet that deadline and still give you 
top-quality work. 

CLINT: This has been a message from the 
Don Heck For President Committee, (laugh- 
ter) Stephen Scott Beau Smith, Treasurer. 
As a closing comment, let’s take aim at one 


Beau and Clint (sitting) — 
the ‘“‘Chip & Dale’? of comics. 


of your favorite subjects — people buying 
comic books that they don’t really want to 
buy. 
BEAU: Well, you can put that down in the 
pet peeve department. I, myself, quit that 
a few years back. I found myself buying 
comic books that I really just did not want. 
I really didn’t like them, but I bought them 
because they were there. I felt, “*Gosh, I’ve 
gotta have a complete run of this,’’ or, 
‘John Byrne’s doing this so I gotta have 
it,”’ or, ‘‘Will Eisner has talked about this 
before, so I should get it."’ I found out that 
there’s a lot of sacred cows in the comic 
book business and in fandom. You can’t tell 
me that a lot of you out there, or you your- 
self, Mac, have not come across this. “I’ve 
gotta buy this RONIN #1 by Frank Miller 
because it’s Frank Miller, and everyone, 
you know talks about him. He’s imitating 
this Frog from France that, you know, is 
supposed to be so artsey-fartsey.’’ Look, I 
bought the first issue, and that was the only 
issue I bought. It just wasn’t for me. 
You read these things because you enjoy 
them, not because of peer pressure. I've 
seen this so many times. I like John Byrne's 
work, I like Walt Simonson’s work, but 
you’re not going to find me going, **Here, 
sign my firstborn’s forehead."’ That’s drag- 
ging it too far. The comic-book business has 
become somewhat of a mini-Hollywood, 
and the people throwing fuel on the fire are 
the fans. Believe me, sometimes I think it’s 
gotten to a ridiculous point. If you admire 
someone, if you like their work, say it — 
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but you don’t have to drool all over them 
either. 

I think a lot of people buy things because 
of peer pressure and because of hype. The 
thing that I think most people should take 
from this, learn, is don’t buy six copies of 
THE SECRET WARS. Don’t buy eighteen- 
million copies of THOR #337. Buy that one 
copy, if you enjoy it. If you have a friend 
that didn’t get it, sure, get him one. But the 
thing about it is that you'll save a lot of 
money. You can try a new book. Who. 
knows, you might find another book that you 
will really enjoy. Rather than spending 
money for six copies of THE SECRET 
WARS buy just one, and you can also buy 
CROSSFIRE, SGT ROCK, G.I. COM- 
BAT, THE BADGER and stuff like that — 
something different. You may not like it, 
but you've only wasted money on that one 
issue. That’s it, where before you wasted 
money on six or seven. 

The main thing for a lot of people, like, 
I got back to my childhood. There were a 
million comic book companies when I first 
started. There was Tower, DC, Marvel, and 
before that there was Timely, Fawcett — a 
lot of others. That's the way I'd like to see 
the comic-book industry be again — the 
more the merrier. With fans buying just one 
copy of a comic and trying a lot of differ- 
ent titles — it’s the only way we're going 
to get the business where we want it and get 
a variety of comic books. I’d like to see peo- 
ple picking up CASPER, ARCHIE, X- 
MEN, SGT. ROCK — a variety. You got- 
ta grow up well rounded. Not everybody 
walks around in longjohns. That's the way 
I'd like to see the business go. I'd like to 
see a lot more light-hearted stories. I'd like 
to see a lot of people trying a lot of differ- 
ent things. You can’t be as glose-minded as 
me all your life. j 
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LAST WORD 


ITS HERE AT LAST! JOHN BYRNE’S 
Comics Interview 234 Fifth Ave. Suite 301 New York, NY 10001 


H ow To D raw SWEETNESS & LIGHT (OUCH!) 


Dear David, 
I just picked up the latest issue of 
‘ COMICS INTERVIEW to read the inter- 
view with Don & Maggie Thompson and 
was so impressed that I just had to drop you 


a line to say what a fine job I think that you 
are doing with the magazine. 


From Solson Publications, the 


™ Congratulations. ; 
book that everyone has been T was glad to see space given to the 
iti f t Thompsons because, first, you couldn’t find 
waiting for, is soon to be on the two nicer people anywhere in fandom, and, 


shelf. For the very first time in a second, they put in a lot of hard work and 


32 page comic book size 
format, a how to draw comics 
book created by today’s top 
comic book professionals in an 
easy to understand, clear, step 
by step course. John (X-Men, 
Fantastic Four, Alpha Flight) 
Byrne and John 

(Marvel's Top Art 

Director and Famed 

Spidey Artist) Romita 

offer to let you in on the 
professional secrets and 
inside info that has 

helped bring them to the 

top of the comic book 

scene. 


How To Draw Comics 
Comic #1 gets you 
moving on the right track 
towards becoming a 
super comic illustrator 
and it will do it in 
absolutely no time flat. 
So hurry up and get 
some pencils and paper 
and you'll be ready to 
start just as soon as you 
go out and get this book. 


AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR FAVORITE COMIC SHOP FROM SOLSON PUBLICATIONS, 


P.O. BOX 274, Brooklyn, New York 11235 


long hours to give fandom such a valuable 
paper as the COMICS BUYER'S GUIDE 
and deserve recognition. 

I had forgotten just how far back I'd 
known you until I was glancing through a 
copy of ALL DYNAMIC #4 (Feb. 1970) 
the other day and found a piece of your fic- 
tion inside. Boy, that seems like another 
century! 

Keep up the fine work. 

Alan L. Light 
1115 33rd Street Court 
Moline, IL 61265 


Good to hear from you again, Alan — 
you're right, we do go back a long ways, 
and it does seem like another century! 

—DAK 


PORTRAIT OF AN EGO 


Dear Mr. Kraft, 

I was a little dismayed by your brushing 
aside of my letter in COMICS INTERVIEW 
#17, especially since we were basically say- 
ing the same thing. You said, *‘...the idea 
is to provide a place where comic fans and 
professionals can get to know one another 


Maggie Thompson 


as people...’’, while I said, *‘I would rather 
have gotten a picture of Jim Shooter as an 
intelligent, perceptive human being than a 
portrait of an ego that walks like a company- 
man.”’ Unless you were trying to get across 
the point that an ego that walks like a com- 
panyman is as human as Mr.Shooter gets, 
I feel that the interview failed to give us any 


kind of human perspective on him and failed 


to let us 
people."’ 
I think this is a result of the interviewer, 
Jim Salicrup, who does work for Mr. 
Shooter, perhaps unconsciously pursuing 
his own interests in doing the interview. 
Maybe it was an extension of his job as edi- 
tor of MARVEL AGE; that’s certainly what 
it read like — a puff piece that has no place 
in a magazine that is trying to set up even 
meager lines of communication between 
fans and professionals. The interview with 
Jim Shooter wasn’t communication, it was 
propaganda. A parallel is the interview with 
Rick Marschall conducted by THE 
COMICS JOURNAL some years ago. 
Groth and Thompson (I think they inter- 
viewed him) were obviously chummy with 
Marschall; the interview was one of the kin- 
dest that ever appeared in that magazine. 
They were so chummy that they chose to 
overlook Marschall’s praise of Father 
Coughlin, a noted pro-fascist of the 1930s, 
and by not pursuing the reference failed to 
give us more insight into Marschall than the 
whole rest of the article provided. They 
were more interested in ingratiating them- 
selves with Marschall than doing a serious, 
thoughtful interview. And I think that atti- 
tude also pervades this magazine (and to be 
frank, most other fanzines as well). 


“get to know (Jim Shooter) as 
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Finally, I agree that COMICS INTER- 
VIEW isn’t a news magazine; I never be- 
lieved it was. But while it isn’t 60 
MINUTES, does it have to be THE JOE 
FRANKLIN SHOW? 

George Ross 
(no address given) 


STOP TAKING MARVEL SERIOUSLY 


Hey; Dave Kraft, 

First, #19 was a great issue! Not only did 
you fulfill my desire for 4jDon & Maggie 
Thompson interview, bf had been won- 
dering if you were ever going to get around 
to interviewing Arn Saba; and sure €nough, 
there he is! All of my friends in comics fan- 
dom (you know who you are) also enjoy 
NEIL THE HORSE, and I enjoy it simply 
because Saba doesn’t stick to the same for- 
mula issue after issue! He and his collabo- 
rators put out the best-looking black-and- 
white comic this side of LOVE & ROCK- 
ETS. My hat is off to Arn for the marvelous 
Neil! 

As for Don & Maggie Thompson, it was 
fascinating to learn more about them. I’ve 
been giving the two of ’em hell lately, most- 
ly about my usually late CBG delivery and 
their stance on Dot-Matrix printers (they 
prefer not to accept submissions prepared 
on that type of device), but I don’t think I'd 
be so hard on them if COMICS BUYER'S 
GUIDE and COMICS COLLECTOR 
weren't two cornerstones of my comics- 
connected reading. I’ve threatened cancel- 
lation, but I just can’t live without that thing 
in my mailbox every Friday, more or less. 


Since last we spoke, I had mentioned that 
just because Marvel puts out several awful 
books, there is no need to condemn the com- 
pany. Quess what. As a result of #17 and 
#18, I have decided to stop taking Marvel 
seriously. Your successive issue interviews 
with Flo Steinberg and Carol Kalish do in- 
deed prove that the so-called Marvel Age 
of Comics is indeed dead. Back in the 1960s 
when Flo was at Marvel, those people like 
Kirby, Ditko, Heck, Lee, etc. had to work 
to achieve greatness — men who actually 
sweated over the books to get them out on 
the stands. 


Today, as Carol rides herd over direct 
sales, depending on whom you talk to, Mar- 
vel is: 1.) either trying to create greatness 
with a minimum of effort (like buying pre- 
packaged concepts) or, 2.) they merely have 
an illusion of greatness and self-glory and 
nobody can tell them they are wrong. (No 
slam intended on the creator of COMICS 
INTERVIEW, but witness Jim Salicrup’s 
editorial, answering a reader’s criticism of 
Marvel’s hype in MARVEL AGE #28 — 
matter-of-factly illustrated with a cover 
repro for the first issue of SECRET WARS. 
Like trying to fix a leaky drain-pipe with 
acid.) If Marvel would stop trying to cre- 
ate another Spider-Man and printing those 
goddamn toy comics (I didn’t hear about 
Marvel's latest abomination, SECTAURS, 
until two weeks before it shipped, and since 


Interviews are always the most interesting feature of any 
comics magazine — you probably flip to them first, yourself. 
Now! At last! A high-quality monthly magazine that 
interviews today’s top talents, yesterday’s legendary greats, 
and all the other people involved in every aspect of comics! 


| FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 : 
234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y., 10001 
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it’s written by Bill Mantlo, 1 won’t even 
give Marvel the satisfaction of buying it. 

Back in the 60s, fun was the key word at 
Marvel; they didn’t care about money, they 
just did it ‘cause ‘‘we love ya, baby.”’ Keep 
in mind that the Merry Marvel Marching So- 
ciety’s $1.00 cost kept Marvel from profit- 
ing on the venture, (I am now sounding an 
open call for anyone with the MMMS 
records to make a cassette of it for me, by 
the way... now that I’ve read it, I'd like to 
hear it) — but once the Merry Marchers 
were in Marvel’s grasp, then the more or- 
ganized, ‘‘commercial”’ efforts like Marvel- 
mania and FOOM came into vogue. Mar- 
vel proved with SECRET WARS that you 
can put rushed, haphazard bulldung on the 
market and people will buy it. I am staying 
away from SECRET WARS II, thank you. 
(The recent AMAZING HEROES cover 
that heralded it was undoubtedly the worst 
they have ever printed: if that’s the highest 
pinnacle of artwork that Sal Buscema and 
Steve Leialoha are capable of, then 
SECRET WARS II is in big trouble going 
in.) 

I like hearing about the people who are 
really trying to expand comics and what they 
can do. Thus, please engage the following 
interviews for the future: 


Los Brothers Hernandez. All of them. 
At the same time (as I anxiously await 
MECHANICS). 


| THE COMICS FIELD! 


| @ INTERVIEWS WITH THE PROS, BY THE PROS! 
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7 @ A FUN-FILLED, INFORMAL MAGAZINE ABOUT 


| @ THE KIND OF BEHIND-THE-SCENES EXCLUSIVES ONLY 
AN INDUSTRY INSIDER CAN BRING YOU! 


| SUBSCRIBE 
| _staTe___ zr & SAVE! 


Arn Saba. Whoops you already did him. 
Scratch Arn Saba. 


Valentino. 
Dan Mishkin and Gary Cohn, writers of 
the fabulous BLUE DEVIL and 


AMETHYST, two of my unabashed 
favorites. Speaking of, I wonder if Ernie 
Colon is going to work for Harvey again, 
since it appears that they’re gearing up to 
start cranking out new books, judging from 
their CBG teasers. Some of his stuff on 
RICHIE RICH was outrageous and I en- 
joyed his interview in COMICS INTER- 
VIEW #13 (despite other aspects of that is- 
sue which I’d rather not discuss at this late 
date). But I'd rather see him back drawing 
AMETHYST, wouldn’t you? 


And how about some animation inter- 
views. I'd really like to see some talks with 
some of the grand old men of the craft. Par- 
ticularly, Chuck Jones and Friz Freleng. 
Get that West Coast correspondent of yours 
Mark whatshisname, to round up some of 
these people — I’m told he knows 
everybody. 


Well, now that you’ve got my letter, all 
you need now is one from T.M. Maple and 
Amy Sacks and you've got your next let- 
ters column. (Tee Hee.) 

Dave Mackey 
180 Whalespond Road 
Oakhurst, NJ 07755 


a 


SHE-HULK 


SHE-HULK HAS HER SAY 


Dear Mr. Kraft, 

I have been collecting comics for well 
over eight years and I have seen characters 
picked apart by people like (but not as bad 
as) Barry Dutter. The terrible. thing is — 
none of those characters ever got the chance 
to defend themselves. Well, recently, I 
caught up to the She-Hulk, and related the 
awful and cutting things he said to defame 
her personality, and hopefully rid comicdom 
of her. The following is her response (and 
I quote directly): 


OKAY, BA-RREE' 
COME CLOSER 
AND T'LL GIVE 
YA SUMTHIN’ 
TA REALLY 
BITCH ABOUT/ 


T.J. Tobolski 
40 Bay Lane 
Cheektowaga, NY 14225 


THE LAST SHE-HULK LETTER? 


Dear DAK, 

I guess some people just cannot take a 
joke. The latest COMICS INTERVIEW 
contained three (relatively) unprovoked at- 
tacks against me regarding my campaign 
against a certain Marvel Comics heroine. 


Sure, I admit that I was using the letters 
pages of COMICS INTERVIEW to promote 
my cause, but I was only doing it for laughs. 
Personally, | thought that some of my let- 
ters were pretty funny. Evidently, others do 
not feel this way. 


All I was trying to do was help out my 
fellow Marvelites by eliminating a charac- 
ter who they are wrong in liking. And this 
is how they show their gratitude! You’d 
think they would appreciate all the work I’ve 
done for them over the years, but noo-oo- 
oo! Instead they just write in hate mail about 
me! These people fail to see that my work 
is for the good of Marvel and in the long 
run could only benefit society. 


I have interviewed, for the COMICS 
BUYER’S GUIDE, many Marvel profes- 
sionals such as Simonson, Mantlo, and 
Stern — and I’m scheduled to do 
Claremont — but I will probably never do 


John Byrne. When I wrote to Byrne re- 
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Hulk says I shouldn’t talk to you!”’ Proba- 
bly if I dropped my campaign against S.H., 
Byrne would grant me an interview. But this 
is something that I refuse to do. I will not 
sacrifice my principles. 


questing an interview, he responded, ‘‘She- | 


Of course, we all know that the real rea- 
son Byrne put this certain heroine in the 
FANTASTIC FOUR in the first place is just 
as a personal vendetta against me. It seems 
the more I campaign against the Green 
Woman, the longer she stays around, just 
as theorized by Darrel L. Boatz in issue 
#19. It’s frustrating but I'll never give it up! 


No, Darrel — I do not love that Marvel 
heroine. I'd much rather see her replaced 
with Thundra. Tell Dave Mackey not to 
worry — this is my absolute last letter to 
COMICS INTERVIEW concerning a cer- 
tain hulk-like woman. And finally, tell Amy 
Sacks that I hate to see her resort to petty 


name-calling. If anyone’s gonna #sort to 
petty name-calling it’s gonna be me! No, but 
seriously, tell Amy that I still love her and 
I'll forgive her all those cruel things she said 
about me — if she issues a formal apology! 


Barry Dutter 
Comicville, USA 


PS: If any COMICS INTERVIEW read- 
ers are interested in joining a certain com- 
mittee against a certain character — well, 

you know where to reach me. 


THOMPSONS TAKEN TO TASK 


Dear DAK, 

I was most interested in seeing COMICS 
INTERVIEW giving the dynamic duo of 
Don & Maggie Thompson the profession- 
al treatment in your 19th issue. They've 
made BUYER’S GUIDE a far more enter- 
taining read than it was under founder Alan 
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BACK ISSUES 


arn ee RE ee ee ae 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


GIFFEN 
& GERBER 


FLAGG 
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RUSSELL AND 
HAGREGOR RAP 


INSIDE MORE INTERVIEWS THONAST UTHER MAGATISE 


KEITH GIFFEN on the making of 
The Omega Men — STEVE GERBER 
speaks out on comics — X-Men inker 
TERRY AUSTIN talks — Marvel's top 
man. JIM GALTON, tells all — and 
much more in this premiere issue! Cover 
by GIFFEN & DECARLO. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


DON McGREGOR & CRAIG RUSSELL 
on Killraven — Origins of New Teen 
Titans told by MARV WOLFMAN — 
HOWARD CHAYKIN — Frenchcomics 
by NEAL ADAMS — lots more! Cover 
by RUSSELL. 


$3.00 


Postpaid 


STAN LEE &| JLA-AVENGERS 
ELFQUEST | GEORGE PEREZ 


tu JLA-AVENGERS! 


Sie 


MILLER raps about Ronin — MARK 
EVANIER shares secrets of KIRBY'S New 
Gods — STEVE GERBER asks WILL 
MEUGNIOT about DNAgents — GENE 
SIMMONS of Kiss on comics — more! Cover 
by MILLER. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


‘JIM 
STARLIN 


STARLIN’S DREADSTAR 343:):"" 


STARLIN spéaks about Warlock, Captain 
Marvel & Dreadstar — GERBER, 
AUSTIN & OLIFF on Deaths of Super- 
heroes — DC's DICK GIORDANO, 
part |. From FOSTER to FRAZETTA 
— The last ROY G. KRENKEL inter- 
view — Cover by STARLIN. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


GEORGE PEREZ & ROY THOMAS tell 
all WENDY & RICHARD PINI, inside 
Elfquest, part 2 — BERKE BREATHED 
blabs about Bloom County — lots more! 
Awesome cover by PEREZ! 


$3.00 


Postpaid 


Suite 301 


WENDY & RICHARD PINI — inside 
Elfquest, part 1 — STAN LEE, straight from 
the shoulder — DC’s DICK GIORDANO, 
Cover by WENDY PINI. 


$3.00 


Postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10001 
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A talk with new artist TOD SMITH — inker 
MIKE DECARLO, too — a first look at 
D’Arc Tangent — TV star ROBERT CULP 
talks about comics — plenty more! Omega 
Men cover by SMITH & DECARLO! 


$3.00 


postpaid 


BACK ISSUES 


ZIPPY 


morc: NEXUS + ZIPPY:===. 


MIKE BARON and STEVE GRANT 
discuss Whisper and Badger — BILL 
GRIFFITH talks about Zippy the Pinhead 
—plus more! Cover by STEVE RUDE. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


WALT SIMONSON, the man and his art, 
covered in two titanic talkfests — grand 
master JOE KUBERT gabs — a walk down 
memory lane with comics giant GARDNER 
FOX — much, much more!! 

Special God-Size Issue! 


$3.50 


postpaid 


MOENCH’S 
AZTEC ACE 


DOUG MOENCH on his SF series — 
from STARLIN to Star Wars, a wacky in- 
terview with STEVE LEIALOHA — 
CHRISTY MARX on women, sex and Red 
Sonja — more! Ace cover by HER- 
NANDEZ and YEATES. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Send to: Fictioneer 


JOHN, JR, talks about his meteoric 


career, from Iron Man to X-Men — DOUG 


MOENCH (part two) on his stormy career 
and the state of comics — inside Pacific 


Comics — more! X-Men cover by 
ROMITA! 
$3.00 
postpaid 


Books Ltd. 


New York 10001 
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234 Fifth Avenue 


MOORE & 
LOPEZ 


TD 1ees De Comes Ine 


Hot artist JOSE LUIS GARCIA LOPEZ 
(Teen Titans, Atari Force) tells what's 
wrong with American comics — star 
scripter ALAN MOORE talks about 
turning superheroes inside out — LOUISE 
SIMONSON on the X-Men — more! 
Outstanding cover by LOPEZ. 


$3.00 


postpaid 


Suite 301 


GERRY CONWAY and ROY THOMAS 

sound off on’ scripting movies (Conan, 

Fire & Ice) and comics — a two-fisted 

talk with outspoken artist ERNIE COLON 

— porn star KELLY NICHOLS — 
DON ROSA — more! 


JIM SHOOTER talks about the bestselling 
superhero epic! Plus: GARY GROTH of. 
Comics Journal! Scripter STEVE EN- 
GLEHART sounds off on Silver Surfer and 


other surprises! Super Secret Warscover by 
MIKE ZECK! 


$3.00 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10003 


SUE: We visit one of comics most unknown megas 
his long silence to talk all about the early d. 
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Light’s lengthy stewardship with its cartoon 
strips, news and reviews. The only com- 
plaint I might voice to them is that the 
“Comics in Your Future’’ section needs to 
be updated more accurately and frequently. 

On a more sour note (I’m sorry but this 

is something I have to publicly expess), back 
in the late "70s I decided to take a flyer and 
publish a poster. It was full colour, printed 
on high quality stock and while it wasn’t 
Frazetta it was one of Frank Brunner’s 
better pieces, as many professional artists 
have told me. It was also limited to 1500 
numbered prints and sold for the ridiculously 
low sum of $5 inclusive of postage. Now 
I will be the first one to admit to the world 
that in my naivete I did a lot of things wrong 
in my handling of this item which 1 won't 
go into here. However, I did send the 
Thompsons a review copy of the poster 
along with a covering letter explaining if 
they might conceivably mention it in one of 
their ‘‘Beautiful Balloons’* columns I’d be 
much appreciative. Suffice it to say, I heard 
nothing back from them and my little foray 
into the dark, dank world of the publishing 
game died a stillborn death. I’m not saying 
a brief plug (as they often give to items they 
enjoyed) would have caused the world to 
come running to my doorstep panting for 
a copy but it sure would have helped. As 
a result I lost a lot of money and my em- 
bryonic plans to do more prints and portfo- 
lios never came to fruition. 

Fortunately, this singularly bad ex- 
perience has not left me permanently em- 
bittered towards fandom at large. I though 
the Thompsons, though, being widely 
known for their supportiveness and 
generosity, would have given a struggling 
publisher a small boost, or the very least, 
an explanation for refusing to do so. 

Gary Kimber 

80 Searle Ave. 
Downview, Ontario 
CANADA M3H 4A5 


Don't be too harsh in your assessment of 
Don & Maggie, Gary — it is possible, for 
example, that your package was lost in the 
mail and never reached them, at all. Of 
course, you surely realize that sending a 
complimentary copy of a publication to a 
reviewer does not in any way guarantee a 
review. In any event, a single review (or lack 
thereof) rarely makes or breaks a publish- 
ing project in the comics field. I am sym- 
pathetic to the difficulties of getting startea 
as a publisher — which looks a lot easier 
to most people than it really is — but edit- 
ing and reviewing is also demanding, par- 
ticularly on a weekly schedule such as Don 
& Maggie must now keep for CBG, soa little 
understanding is in order. I’m sure they 
meant you no harm. 
—DAK 


“ 
The Charlton Portfolio, edited by BOB 
LAYTON & ROGERSTERN , isa lavishly- 
illustrated collection of articles (including 
DON ROSA checklists) about the Charlton 
heroes of the 60s & ’70s! Includes art by 
BYRNE, GIORDANO, STATON, many 
more! Plus a reprint of a complete DITKO 
Blue’ Beetle! 


$3.00 


GRIMJACK! 


Co-creators JOHN OSTRANDER and TIM 
TRUMAN on comics’ most popular cut- 
throat! Plus: Void Indigo artist VAL 
MAYERIK! RICHARD PINI and COL- 
LEEN DORAN on A DISTANT SOIL! 
GEORGE OLSHEYSKY on the Official 
History of the Marvel Univers! Grimjack 
cover by TRUMAN! 


$3.00 


's at home—Marvel artist SAL BUSCEMA-—who 
ys at Marvel, his work on the SILVER SURFER (and why he thinks 


it didn’t last, despite its reputation among comics fans)! Plus: Writer MAX COLLINS & artist TERRY BEATTY talk 


about MS. TREE. There’s plenty more in COMI 


INSIDE comics, don’t miss an issue! 
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1 - Put in, next to each title you want to 
receive, the number of copies you want to 
receive.(This will now be your standing order) 
2 - Count the total number of books and put 
that number in the box below. 3 - Now see what 
plan that number of books fits into and check 
off that plan. 4 - If you are under Plan A, B 
or C, then return this entire form with the 
correct amount of deposit for the plan you are 
under to :GEPPI'S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE. If you 
have enough books for Plan D, and you choose 
that plan, then just send the order form to us 
and we will inform you of the amount you need 
to send us in order to become prepaid. NOTE 
Changes in your order will be made ONLY upon 
written notification. 


PLAN "C" - 70 OR MORE 
~~ $30.00 DEPOSIT 
SHIPPED WEEKLY 

10% DISCOUNT 
PLASTIC BAG FOR 
YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


= 15 to 39 BOC 

$10.00 DEPOSIT 

SULPPED MONTHLY 
10% DISCOUN' 

“OR EACH COMIC 

PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


PLAN "D" - PREPAID 
40_OR MORE BOOKS 
SHIPPED TWICE A MONTH 

10% DISCOUNT 


You 


= 40 to 69 BOOKS 
$20.00 DEPOSIT 
SUIPPED THI 


WE PAY SHIPPING 


FOR 
YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES. 


ARAK 
ARLON 
ATARI PORCE 
RATMAN 

BATMAN & OUTSIDERS 
BLUR DEVIT, 


ARCHIE COMICS 


ALL HUMOR TITLES 


DE PRI 
DETECT 
i 


ROYAL ROY 


TWALLY 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE, 


GL COMBAT 
GREEN LANTERN 


DES-BAXTER 


SEN TPANS-BAXTER 
MEN 
RET ORIGINS. 


MARVEL, MAGAZINE 


INDIANA J 
1 RONMAN 


COMICS REVIEW 
DR. WHO MONTHLY 


PETER PARKER 
POWERMAN & IRONFIS'T 
POWER PACK 


~NEW MUTANTS be efNiL ARBURS 


WORLD'S. STTARLOG 


BOOKS 


ACH COMIC 


FREE PLASTIC BAG FOR EACH COMIC 


aH 


CONTINUING PAPERBACKS 


CERERUS ___pR. WHO. 


IS 
BACK! 


a 


THE ONLY WAY TO GET HIM 
OFF A CASE IS...TO KILL HIM! 


Don McGregor's hard-boiled private eye is on 
another violent case. Film noir realism in comics, 
as Gene Colan’s gritty drawings come to life through 
new color techniques and full process separations. 
A 4-issue mini-series for the direct market. 


NATHANIEL DUSK II. DC COMICS. 


TM indicates Trademark of DC Comics Inc. © 1985 


